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The ‘Telephone helped in 
Rebuilding the Church 





1A Bell System Advertisement 


Near Springville, Ind., there is a 
farmer’s wife who found her tele- 
phone a great help in organizing 
the many affairs held to raise the 
money for rebuilding a church. 
She and the other members of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society served dinners 
at public sales, sold quilts and a 
variety of household articles to 
people living about the country- 
side. In all of these activities the 
telephone proved to be an invalu- 
able aid in making arrangements, 
keeping the members of the organi- 
zation in touch with one another, 
and getting together the money to 
erect a modern, $8000 church. 
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The telephone also proves its 
value in making profitable sales of 
livestock, grain, fruit and vege- 
tables through co-operative associ- 
ations or local markets. It is always 
at hand to make business and social 
engagements, run errands, order 
farm and household supplies or 
summon help in times of fire, acci- 
dent or sickness. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone that serves well, rain 
or shine. 
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Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. If in 
writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsat- 
isfactory transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund 
cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), if 
such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising columns. e can- 
not try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 
sonally investigate land before purchasing. 


The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


WINDMILLS... 


for ECONOMY 


WEEREVER the wind blows, an AERMOTOR affords 

the cheapest power for pumping water. There 
is a size for every need. The 6-foot size is sufficient 
to supply one home from a shallow well and the 
cost is very moderate. For large quantities of water, 
or for deep wells, there are larger AERMOTORS up 
to twenty feet in diameter. 

All over the world you will find AERMOTORS pump- 
ing water for household use, for watering cattle, for 
irrigating fields and for other purposes. The AuTo- 
OILED AERMOTOR oils itself, adjusts itself to strong 
winds and runs efficiently in any wind. One oiling a 
year is all that it needs. The gears run in oilina 
tightly enclosed case... . For ful! information write 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 
Branches—Dallas, Des Moines, Oakland, Kansas City, Minneapolis 








I See By The Ads 


| THINK I said last week I was goin’ 

to write something about Canada folks. 
Well I can’t see as Canada folks is any 
different from us. They eat about the 
‘ same things, excusin’ 
them great big red 
crawfish they call 
lobsters up _ there, 
and they seem to 
wear the same sort 
of clothes except I 
expect they wear a 
lot more of them in 
winter time. They 
looks just like us 
too. Some is good 
lookin’ and 
—well you can’t say so much about them. 
It’s mostly the women folks that is best 
lookin’ but I can’t see where they're no 
better lookin’ than our women folks at 
home. Marthy ain't. so much for looks 
herself but I’ve saw worse right here in 
cur own settlement. 

Canada folks lives in houses like us and 
has schools and churches and grocery 
stores and everthing. I’m afraid though 
they are goin’ in for big churches and 
about to lose théir religion because some 
of the denominations is goin’ in together 
to have less churches and more people in 
them. I can’t say much about that but 
Marthy didn’t think much of the idea. 

Houses in Canada looks just about like 
ours only I reckon they must be built 
closer to the ground. You can't see un- 
der them. But it looks like they got just 
about as many steps to them. Another 
thing just like down here most all the 
fine houses is in the cities and them as 
ain't so good is in the country. 

The women folks ain’t as good cooks 
as our’n. I don’t think I tasted a good 
hot biscuit all the time I was gone. I 
didn’t set tooth on no turnip greens or no 
hoe-cake and the snap beans was cooked 
without a speck of fat meat anywhere 
Looked like they might of 
Just think of that. 
said about his 
side-meat 
no good and we 
Things like that 








BILL CASPER some is 


near ‘em. 
been cooked in milk. 
I seen what the editor 
bacon and eggs. Well 
didn’t do them beans 
don’t eat eggs nohow. 
is to sell. 


his 


has 


see 


The houses in Canada floors in 
them, at least I didn’t none that 
didn’t. I mcation that because I seen so 
many in Mexico that didn’t have nothin’ 
but dirt floors. They are right good 
houses and I expect folks is glad to stay 


in them time winter comes and it gets | 


says it does. 


like they 


is mostly 


good and cold 


Canada _ barns bigger than 
our’n, 
crop up there so they got to raise cows 


and hogs and things like that to make a | 
livin’ and they got to put up a lot of | 
feed to have enough to last till next sum- | 


run out in the 
ain’t nothin’ but 
They ain’t even no 
Then the stock 


mer. The stock can’t 
winter because there 
snow in the pastures. 
grazin’ along the roads. 


ain't got nothin to do but lay up in the | 


barn all winter long and eat their heads 
off. 
makes a livin’ that way but 
they are doin’ as good as 
maybe some better. 

I know a lot 
Canada folks but I 
it off till next time. 

Yours truly, 
BILL 


it looks like 
we are and 
write about 
have to put 


more to 


see I'll 


CASPER. 














You see they ain't got no cotton | 


I don’t see how in the world folks | 





SPECIAL — 


THE BILOXI mx 
Soybean HARVESTER 
ta 


Harvests Soybeans 


after they are thoroughly matured, 
which is the best known method 
of saving seed beans. Only three 
foot, three inches from center to 
center of tread. Harvests beans 
between corn rows four and one- 
half feet wide or wider. Roller 
bearings throughout assures light 
draft. Order early and avoid the 
rush which comes later in the 
season. Price $150 f.o.b. factory. 


We a'so manufacture the Little 
Giant Bean Harvester, price $125 
f.o.b. factory. 





LaGrange, N. C. 








right from the Row! 


HARDY & NEWSOM, Inc 
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7 
by Taking Only 2 Orders 
Big Cash Profits Earned Daily selling 
our fine made-to-measure all-wool 
F® suits at $23.50; $29.50 and $36.50 
‘ retail, direct to wearer. Biggest 
values — positively sell on sight. 
Biggest Commissions Paid Daily. 
Steady repeat business. For 
Sedan to hustlers. We at- 
tend todelivery and col- 
lections. New style out- 
fit of largeclothsam- 
ples— 100 styles, 


furnished free. 
Write at 
once. 


SPENCER MEAD COMPANY, Dept. 822 CHICAGO, 





AGENTS. $8 ADA 


Everybody needs food. Our 
wonderful new plan_ gives 
customers better quality and 
lower prices. Men and women 
Representatives wanted now, 
$8 a day and Free Ford Tudor 
Sedan to producers. No ex- 
perience ¢ capital required. 
350 ZANOL Products all 

fast sellers Pure Food 
Products, Toilet Prepara- 

tions, Soaps, etc. All 

needed in every home 

Big orders Big profits 

Steady repeat business. 

Write quick. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO., 
5978 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, O. 





Antiseptic Japanese®) 
3 a 





.S.GOVT. JOBS@, 


All men-women, 18-55, wanting Gov. (4) 
Positions, paying $125-$250 month, can 
have this book FREE. Gives locations, 
opportunities, qualifications, etc. Write 4 
Instruction Bureau, Dep. 225B, St. Leuis, Me. 
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made to your measure in tht 
latest style, would you ket) 
and wear it, show it to you 
friends, let them see © 
beautiful samples anf 
splendid new styles? - 
ou use $3.00 an hour for 
ittle spare time? Just. 


a letter or postal or 
i below ff) 
- ch Lint 


if you don’t care to be age 
send anyway and learn 

to get all your own cit 
FREE. Fill out coupon 

£. ASHER 


> BANNER TAILORING © 
Hi Dept. 15 Chicago, 
Dear Sir:—Send me your special offer, all FR 
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“Vetch Actually Worked Maiuracles” 


Alabama Farmers Laud Hairy Vetch and Austrian Winter Peas as Soil Improvers 


and cents by the winter legumes—Austrian win- 

ter peas and hairy vetch they sow each year. 
County agents and county farm bureaus are at present 
releasing very interesting stories about farmers in- 
creasing their cotton and corn pro- 
duction by using winter legumes. 
Here are some success stories which 
we believe readers of The Progres- 
sive Farmer will be interested in 
reading. Space will permit us to 
give only a few of those we have. 

County Agent Furnishes First 
Seed.— J. W. Sartain, county 
agent, points to R. L. Roberts as 
the original winter legume apostle 
of Walker County. 

It was in 1924 that Mr. Sartain persuaded Mr. Rob- 
erts to sow vetch. Mr. Roberts wrote’ Mr. Sartain that 
he would sow one-half acre if the county agent would 
furnish the seed. This the county agent agreed to do. 
Mr. Roberts had so little confidence in the vetch that 
he sowed it in the orchard. He let the vetch stand so 
long in the spring that it made seed. But the corn 
crop that followed made 30 bushels per acre against 20 
bushels on adjoining land. 

In the fall of 1925 he sowed three acres and made 40 
bushels per acre after the vetch, or an increase of 20 
bushels per acre. In the fall of 1926 he sowed three 
acres of oats and vetch and seven acres of vetch alone. 
He cut about eight tons of hay from the three acres 
and on the seven acres made an increase of 18 bushels 
of corn per acre. 

In 1927, he sowed 20 acres of vetch and planted 10 
acres in cotton and 10 acres in corn following this 
vetch. The cotton received 300 pounds superphosphate 
and made 5,100 pounds lint on 10 acres, or an increase 
of one-half bale per acre. 

An average of 51 bushels of corn per acre was made 
on the 10 acres planted in corn. This was an increase 
of 30 bushels per acre. 


In the fall of 1929, 40 per cent of Mr. Robert's 
neighbors sowed winter legumes. 


Hale Farmer Reports—J. A. Duncan, of Hale 
County, says: “I have sowed hairy vetch or Austrian 
Winter peas for the past seven years. Before I sowed 
the first crop of vetch my land would not make more 
than one-half bale of cotton or 20 bushels of corn per 
acre with fertilizer. I can now make 50 bushels of 
corn per acre after vetch or peas with no fertilizer. 
My land has improved so that I can make a bale of 
cotton per acre with fertilizer, and I have begun plant- 
ing cotton after winter peas which reduces my ferti- 
lizer bill still further. 

“I have never yet lost a crop after turning under 
vetch or peas. Hairy vetch and Austrian winter peas 
cannot be recommended too highly. I would not know 
how to farm without vetch and peas.” 


Bought Corn Before Vetch—After Vetch, Sells 
m—Before growing hairy vetch, F. D. Stovall, 
of Calhoun County, says that he had to buy corn 
Mearly every year. In 1926, he sowed five acres of 
Vetch which. doubled the corn crop that followed. In 
the fall of 1927 he sowed over half of his land in win- 
ter legumes. “Since growing winter legumes I have 
not only made enough corn to run me, but I have sold 
‘orn each year,” says Mr. Stovall. “Then, my cotton 
Production is increasing. More corn, more cotton each 
year, and my land getting better and better. I call 
that farming right.” 
4 “-Governor Uses Peas.—Ex-Governor Charles 
enderson, of Troy, sowed 6,000 pounds of Austrian 


er get farmers are being benefited in dollars 


LOUIS 0. BRACKEEN 


By L. O. BRACKEEN 


Director of Information, Alabama Farm. 
Bureau Federation 


winter peas in 1928, and 13,000 pounds in 1929. One 
of his tenants averaged 40% bushels of corn per acre, 
after Austrian winter peas, compared with 14 bushels 
without legumes. 

Vetch Meant New Day.—W. D. Weaver, a three- 
horse farmer of Calhoun County, sowed five acres of 
vetch in the fall of 1926. He made four bales of cot- 
ton on this land compared with 2% bales on the same 
acres the previous year. Mr. Weaver said: “I invested 
$5.50 and got back $25 increase. In 1927, I sowed 15 
acres, in 1928 23 acres, and in 1929 40 acres, rain pre- 
venting my sowing my goal of 50 acres. 


“Vetch has meant a new day for me,” he continued. 
“IT own 80 acres and it is a red stiff clay, very hard to 
work. That is, it used to be before I started with 
vetch. The farm was regarded as one of the poorest 
in the community when I bought it several years ago. 
Everybody knows how hard red clay land that has no 
humus in it is to work. I tried several ways of im- 
proving its condition, and fertilizer, too, but none gave 
very good results until I began with vetch. In four 
years’ time vetch has almost trebled my yields of corn, 
cotton, and other crops, and my fertilizer bill has been 
reduced materially each year.” 

Made $2,484 on 75 Acres.—J. C. Poole, of Greene 
County, sowed 75 acres of land in vetch and Austrian 
winter peas, after well fertilized cotton. It cost him 
$245 to sow the winter legumes, says H. C. Appleton, 
county agent. 

When the legumes were large enough to furnish 





A GOOD GROWTH OF VETCH ON FARM OF H. A. SCOTT, 
LIMESTONE COUNTY, ALA. 
Left, Mr. Scott; right, Fred Stewart, then county agent, now 
superintendent of sub-experiment station at Belle Mina. 


grazing he bought 25 head of poor cattle, grazed them 
two weeks, and sold them at a profit of $150. Many 
more cattle could have been grazed on the field easily. 

The legumes were turned under and the land planted 
in cotton. An average of 900 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre was made. This is 525 pounds more than the 
county average. 

Mr. Poole made $2,334.37 on his cotton and $150 on the 
cattle, making a total of $2,484.37 made on 75 acres. 

Fifty acres of adjoining land received 200 pounds 
nitrate of soda in place of following winter legumes, 
and averaged 750 pounds seed cotton per acre. 

Cotton after winter legumes averaged $34.12%4 more 
than the county average while cotton fertilized with 
nitrate of soda made $24.371%4 more than the county 
average. 

Pike County Uses Austrian Winter Peas—On 30 
acres of cotton following Austrian winter peas, Ira 
Thompson, of Pike County, averaged 770 pounds of 
seed cotton per acre, while on similar land with the 
same treatment, except no legumes, the yield was only 
290 pounds per acre. 

“Vetch Actually Worked Miracles.”—In the fall 
of 1925, F. C. Dulaney, Calhoun County, did not believe 
vetch would work on his poor farm. But the county 
agent, S. R. Doughty, prevailed with him to sow five 
acres. Corn, in 1926 following the vetch, made 32% 
bushels per acre while corn not following winter legu- 
umes made only 10% bushels per acre. 

In the fall of 1926 he sowed 12 acres; 
acres; and in 1928, 25 acres. 

The corn yield of the farm has been brought from 
10 bushels per acre to 35 bushels and the cotton yield 
from one-third bale per acre to four-fifths bale. 

In 1928 he made 19% bales on 15 acres, with an aver- 
age of only 25 pounds of nitrate of soda applied at 
planting time. 

Mr. Dulaney turned 25 acres of vetch and Austrian 
winter peas in the spring of 1929 but owing to hoppers 
and dry weather he averaged only 0.6 bale per acre. 
Nevertheless he sowed 30 acres of winter legumes in 
the fall of 1929 and every farmer in his community 
sowed from 5 to 40 acres each. 

Mr. Dulaney in commenting on the value of vetch on 
his farm, said: “Vetch has actually worked miracles 
on my old poor red soil. All I had ever gotten was 
barely a living. Vetch enabled me to build a home, 
install lights and water, and give my children a chance.” 


Marshall Farmer Successful—An example of 
what winter legumes mean to Marshall County farm- 
ers is shown by results obtained by O. L. Mitchell. 
Eric Alsobrook, county agent, reports that Mr. Mitchell 
sowed eight acres of vetch and seven acres of Austrian 
winter peas in the fall of 1928 and planted corn 
on part of the land and soybeans on the remainder. He 
gathered 35 bushels of corn per acre and on the land 
sowed to soybeans he harvested two tons per acre. 


Lamar Farmers Increase Yields—County Agent 
R. O. Shaver, of Lamar County, reports that P. O. 
Brewer made 50 bushels of corn per acre after winter 
legumes as compared with 25 bushels when corn was 
fertilized with nitrates. J. M. Allen made 45 bushels 
of corn after vetch and 30 bushels after heavy appli- 
cation of commercial nitrogen. H. G. Aycock made 
15 bushels per acre without fertilizer and 40 bushels 
per acre after a crop of hairy vetch. 


Pickens County Agent Reports—F. A. Rew, 
county agent of Pickens County, reports that T. C. 
Douglas made 30 bushels of corn per acre on 35 acres 
after vetch, while on adjoining land without vetch he 
made about five bushels per acre. 
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Better Marketing of Seed as Well as Lint 


farmers is more attention to grading and selling 
cotton seed. 

With a cotton crop of 14,000,000 bales of lint is also 
grown around 7,000,000 tons, or 14,000,000,000 pounds, or 
465,000,000 bushels, of cotton seed. This is the fourth 
largest seed crop produced in the United States. Only 
corn, oats, and wheat are larger. 

Cotton seed are about equal in feeding value, pound 
for pound, to corn. That is to say, the cotton seed 
crop is equal to about 250,000,000 bushels of corn. 
This is more corn than the total quantity produced last 
year in the five large cotton growing states of Texas, 
Oklahoma, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Georgia com- 
bined. 

And the total commercial value of our cotton seed 
production is enormous. At $35 a ton for cotton seed, 
7,000,000 tons are worth $245,000,000—equal in value 
to more than 2,700,000 bales of cotton at 18 cents per 
pound. 


O)*: of the biggest business needs of Southern 


HESE are simple facts which anyone can know and 

verify. They are given here merely to stress the re- 
markable fact that the marketing of this important and 
highly valuable product of Southern farms has been 
almost lost sight of in our constant concern and discus- 
sion of cotton lint values. We have glued our eyes to 
the cotton lint and forgotten the cotton seed. The result 
is that a product worth right at a quarter of a billion 
of dollars annually is marketed each year without either 
the buyer or seller knowing anything of the actual 
commercial value of any given quantity or sample of 
seed bought or sold. 

Of course, we must admit that the more valuable 
product, cotton lint, is also sold by most producers 
without knowing its value. In the case of the lint, how- 
ever, the buyer at least has in most cases a pretty good 
idea of the actual quality and value of the bale pur- 
chased. But the remarkable thing about cotton seed is 
that neither the buyer nor seller knows anything of its 
real value so far as grade or quality is concerned at 
the time it passes from the hands of the producer. 


HIS strange condition is probably due to the fact 

that cotton seed are in a sense a by-product—a by- 
product, in fact, which until comparatively recent times 
was regarded as a waste product. But even so it is 
still remarkable that the fourth largest seed crop in 
the United States, after all these years of the cotton- 
seed oil industry, should be sold by the producer with- 
out any standard grades—without any efficient stand- 
ards indicating the varying values of different samples 
and without either seller or buyer knowing the com- 
mercial value of the product sold and bought. 

For most farm products, and probably for every one 
of them even approaching the value of cotton seed, 
standard grades and grading have long been devised 
and practiced and the products are sold on their sup- 
posed or graded commercial value. Moreover, with 
most products the market quotations are broadcast as 
to different grades of quality. But as to cotton seed 
no system of grading has ever been adopted and in 
practice the producer sells cotton seed as “just cotton 
seed,” unless damaged by heating or otherwise of 
plainly low grade. 


URING the last session of Congress, Representa- 

tive Jones and Senator Shéppard of Texas intro- 
duced bills authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish a system of sampling and grading cotton seed. 
But through attention to matters of more political im- 
portance to Congress, or for other reasons, the bills 
were not enacted. 


Cotton seed are of commercial value according to the 
oil and protein content, and a system of grading has been 
worked out which in practice may be made to apply 
to purchases of seed in carload lots. It is difficult to 
see how any method of grading yet devised, showing 
the commercial value of cotton seed, may be made to 
apply to the producer who sells in small lots. Cotton 
seed are largely sold by the producers at the gins at the 
time the cotton is ginned and no simple method of 
grading, as is practicable with corn and wheat, has yet 
been worked out. But any system of grading which 
may be applied to cotton seed when sold or bought in 
large quantities would be better than the present an- 
tiquated method, and in time must prove beneficial to 
all producers of high grade seed. 


A start imust be made at some time and somewhere 


and no time should be lost in putting into operation 
the best methods now available. For with this as a 
starter there is a chance for the development of still 
better methods, with the possibility that a way will in 
time be found to make these better methods apply to 
the average producer selling his seed in small lots. 


HE best way to improve the grade or quality of any 

product is to value and sell it according to quality. 
When there is a difference in the selling price between 
high grade cotton seed and “just cotton seed,” then 
better seed will be marketed. To get better quality, 
the buyer must pay for quality. 


It is high time more attention was given to the mar- 
keting of this valuable Southern farm product, and 
producers and the oil mill interests should unite and 
get behind legislation establishing the best known sys- 
tem of sampling and grading. More attention must 
be given to the marketing of cotton seed as well as to 
the marketing of cotton lint. Here is an as yet uncul- 
tivated field waiting for the Federal Farm Board, cot- 
ton producers, and the cotton oil mills, and in which 
there are vast opportunities for betterment. 


There are only a few raw Southern farm products 
of greater value than the cotton seed crop and it ts 
time it received the attention to which its great value 
entitles it. Just because it is a by-product of an even 
more valuable part of the cotton plant is no reason why 
millions should be sacrificed annually through lack of 
modern methods of grading and selling. It seems to 
us that boards of directors of codperative cotton mar- 
keting associations might well take the lead and then 
get the Federal Farm Board to join a drive for im- 
proved practices. 


TAXATION IMPROPERLY DISTRIBUTED 


ARMERS are in the unfortunate position of being 
F cates to pay a part of the taxes levied upon 

others, and yet are unable to shift to others the 
taxes levied upon farm property. 


Taxes levied on buildings and other urban improve- 
ments are to a large degree shifted to those who rent 
the houses or patronize the business establishments. 
Farmers and others, therefore, pay a part of these 





A Little Chart With a Big Lesson: Hog 
Cholera Losses 


ERE is a little chart (from page 320, 
Jnited States Department of Agriculture 
Yearbook for 1930) that shows the enor- 

mous losses from hog cholera in the United 
States—a $20,000,000 a year leak in farm profits. 
The years are shown at the top of the chart. Fig- 


ures on the left hand margin tell how many hogs per 
1,000 head died of cholera each year from 1884 to 1928. 





DEATHS PER 1,000 HEAD BY HOG CHOLERA IN 
THE UNITED STATES, 1884-1928 


Read the chart this way: Take the year 1904, for 
example. Run the eye down the column to the wave 
line above the shaded area, and then to the figures on 
the left margin. The reading will be just above 50 
(or about 51) per 1,000 for that year. Or take the year 
1912 and run the eye down to the wave line. The death 
rate climbed sharply this year, rising from 65 per 1,000 
at the beginning of the year to 90 per 1,000 at the end 
of 1912, the dot in the line showing the average rate 
for that year to be 82 per 1,000. 

Note the sharp mountain like peaks in the shaded 
area, showing tremendous leaps in the cholera plague 
for the years 1887, 1897,’and 1914. 

Another devastating wave of hog cholera would 
seem to be due about this year or next, unless it is 
prevented by the intelligent and widespread use of 
serum. 

Let us remember these two things:— 

1. If a hog gets cholera, then cholera practically 
always gets the hog, there being no known cure. 


2. Hogs successfully treated with serum do not 
get cholera. 















taxes in the form of higher prices for goods and sery- 
ices. Taxes on railroad properties are shifted to the 
public at large, including farmers. In rate making, 
these taxes are taken into account as a part of the 
operating expense, and therefore become a part of the 
margin between the producer and the consumer of 
goods hauled by the railroads. 


This would not be so serious from the farmers 
standpoint, if he could add his taxes to the price of his 
products. But prices of farm products are determing 
by national and international conditions of competition 
and demand, while the taxes levied upon the farmer's 
property are mainly local and probably do not affect the 
market for his products. Moreover, it is common 
knowledge that vast amounts of legally taxable prop- 
erty escape taxation. Farm property, consisting mainly 
of real estate and tangible personalty, seldom escapes, 
The general property tax, therefore, falls most heavily 
on property which cannot be hidden from the assessor 

In view of altered economic conditions and increased 
expenditures for public services and improvements, it 
would be well to re-examine carefully the prevailing 
system of state and local taxation from the standpoint 
of equitable distribution of taxes. Rural schools afford 
an example of this problem. These schools are not as 
local in character as is commonly supposed. By reasonof 
the migration of young people from farms to cities and 
of the movement of population from one section of the 
country to another, every child in a rural school isa 
potential citizen of some urban community or of some 
other state. 


Not only does much of the legally taxable property 
escape, but there is an increasing amount of income 
derived from services which make comparatively little 
direct contribution to the support of state and local 
government. This suggests the advisability of consid- 
ering means other than the general property tax for 
raising a part of the necessary revenue. 


YES, IT’S HOT, BUT LET’S DO THESE TWO 
THINGS 


O MATTER what else we may or may not do 
in August, let’s look after these two things:— 


1, Let’s keep weeds and grass from making seed. 
2. Let’s mow and sprout the pastures. 


As for job No. 1, we should like to quote again what 
B. L. Moss, the noted Mississippi cotton planter, wrote 
in our columns a year or two ago :— 


“More and more I am coming to see that the best 
time to fight grass and weeds is in July or August, 
by keeping them from making seed, instead of the 
following spring, when crops are small, the weather 
possibly wet, and all work pressing. There is no 
question that we allow far too much weeds and 
grass to make seed, reinfesting the land for an- 
other year, when one or two late cultivations would 
prevent most of the trouble.” 


What is the sense of working with hoes, plows, hat 
rows, and cultivators from March to June inclusive 
one continuous battle with “General Green” and thea 
in July or August—when we have him 99 per cett 
licked—foolishly leave the field and let him reinforce 
himself so as to give us just as hard a battle the 
next season? 


So let’s consider whether Mr. Moss is not right i 
saying that “the best time to fight grass or weeds # 
July or August.” As a rule, nine-tenths of the gras 
or weeds has already been killed by this time of year. 
Now if we can just kill the other one-tenth and keep it 
from making seed, we may save $2 to $10 weed fighting 
and grass fighting costs next year for every $1 
extra July-August cultivation will now cost us. 


Then, please, good folks, do let’s mow the pasture 
this month. We have just made a trip across se 
Southern States and one of the things that grieved ® 
most was the sight of so many pastures that are 
now and yet just miss being beautiful. Often jut 
three or four hours spent in grubbing up weeds ame 
sprouts and then mowing would change a pasture # 
which nobody can take pride into one that would git 
the farmer a thrill of satisfaction every time his 
turned to it. A clean pasture, free of weeds, sprous 
and washes, is one of the best advertisements of a 
farm, and is worth acquiring just for its sheer co’ 
ness and good looks. But in addition to that, the w@ 
will pay for itself many times over in the better grat 
ing afforded the cattle. -t 

Let’s do these two things during August. Let’s spram 
and mow the pastures and let’s keep weeds from 1 
ing seed to pester us all next spring and summer. : 
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he World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


ped off a day in Washington City and heard part 
of the concluding debate on the tariff bill. 

In Canada itself we found that there is a powerful 
consumers’ organization which is represented at nearly 
all tariff hearings, but in the 
American Congress the voice of 
the consumer~ seems almost 
drowned out. 

Furthermore, as President Mc- 
Kinley so eloquently declared the 
day before his death nearly thir- 
ty years ago, the continued prog- 
ress of American industry de- 
pends upon the steady develop- 
ment of world markets, and a 
prohibitive tariff against goods 
from other countries makes these countries unwilling to 
trade with us. For this reason not only farmers but 
a very large proportion of American business men 
regard the new tariff bill as a mistake. 


Sizing Up the New Tariff Bill 


Pas ae * as just a picture as can be presented of 


E: ROUTE to Canada a few weeks ago we stop- 


E POE 





CLAREN( 


the new tariff is given us by a prominent spokes- 

man of one of the greatest national farm organiza- 
tions who listened to the concluding 
Senate debates with us. 


“The new tariff bill,” he said, “is 
essentially immoral—just as any meas- 
ure is immoral which makes it possi- 
ble to rob one class or several classes 
for the benefit of another. Since the 
export debenture feature was stricken 
out, there is nothing in it to encourage 
agriculture, for whose benefit it was 
first proposed. On the contrary, for 
every $1 that select groups of farm- 
ers may gain from the bill, the gen- 
eral run of farmers will have to pay 
out $2 because of increased duties on 
manufactured products. The present} 
tariff law is bad enough, for rates on’) 
manufactures were. regarded as in-' 
excusably high at the time it was 
made. But the argument was made 
that the European countries were at 
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REFORM HIM. 


By? CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


year ago. Just as last summer business conditions 
were worse than Wall Street realized, so they are now 
probably better than Wall Street realizes. The Busi- 
ness Week, a remarkably thoughtful and accurate stu- 
dent of conditions, names seven factors as justifying 
its prediction of better times just ahead :— 


1. Expanding bank credit. 


_ 2, Idle money seeking a job—much money lying unused 
in banks and now willing to accept lower interest rates. 


3. Bare shelves—merchants’ supplies running low. 

4. The sustained buying power of the people—while pay- 
rolls are 15 per cent below last year, wholesale prices are 
down 10 per cent, so that the same money will buy more 
products and keep more factories running. 

5. Imports of raw materials by American manufacturers 
are back to normal. 

6. Basic factors indicate an early resumption of residence 
building. 

7. Automobile production in June was about on the 1928 


level. 
The Naval Treaty 


IS no credit to America that so many opponents 
of the treaty limiting the navies of the United States 
and Great Britain 


made themselves heard in the 
United States Sen- 
ate last month. 


Weeks ago the 
professional “sea 
lords” or big navy 
advocates in Eng- 
land furiously de- 
clared that Eng- 
land should reject 
the treaty because 
it cut her navy too 
much and ours too 
little. Almost im- 
mediately the pro- 
fessional sea lords 
over here almost 
frothed at the 
mouth, declaring 
that the treaty cut 
our navy too much 
and England’s too 

little. All of 






















that time desperately in need of quick 
money and would flood America with 
cheap goods unless rates were made 
abnormally high, but farm represen- 
tatives understood that under the ‘flexible provisions’ 
the President would lower rates as soon as a condition 
of ‘normalcy’ was reached in Europe. As a matter of 
fact, more tariff rates have been increased than de- 
creased under the flexible provision and farm mort- 
gage indebtedness has increased from three and one- 
half billion dollars to eleven billion dollars—largely be- 
cause our farmers have been forced to sell their chief 
products on the basis of world prices, and forced to 
buy on the basis of American prices. Not to face this 
fact is to refuse to solve the farm problem.” 

And the fact that this situation exists is largely due 
to the failure of the farmers to organize. “Urban in- 
terests predominate in Congress,” as our friend went 
on to say, “and whenever an increased tariff is pro- 
posed on any form of manufactured product, if we find 
that a Congressman has in his district a factory or 
plant of that particular industry, we know he will be 
for the increase, regardless of how much it may in- 
crease living costs for farmers and others.” 

President Hoover in his message accepted the new 
tariff law and yet apologized for it. He denounced the 
“log rolling” methods by which tariffs have been made 
in the past, but explained that he will reform the meas- 
ure handed him by Congress under the “flexible pro- 
Visions,” giving him power to raise or lower rates. We 
fear, however, that the cartoon on this page rather 
accurately interprets the real prospect ahead of us. 


Business Situation Looks Brighter 


A‘: ago Wall Street was crazy with optimism, 
“Be a Bull on America” was the slogan of the 
boasters. No extravagance of promise in the 
form of financial profits seemed too great for accept- 
ance when presented in connection with the sale of 
common stocks. “The new era” in business was sup- 
Posed to have arrived, making it easy for every cor- 
Poration to make dividends. Prices of common stocks 
went to dizzy heights. 


All that was absurd—as the October crash soon 
Proved. But just as absurd perhaps is the extreme 


isnism which succeeded the extreme optimism of. z 


THESE BRIDES ARE SINCERE ABOUT IT, TOO 






which must have 
convinced most 
Americans that the 
treaty makers did a pretty equitable job. President 
Hoover stated the case for the treaty quite succinctly 
when he wrote :— 

“No critic has yet asserted that with the navies 
provided in this agreement together with our army, 
our aerial defense, and our national resources, we 
cannot defend ourselves, and certainly we want no 
military establishment for the purpose of domina- 
tion of other nations.” 

In connection with the enormous expenditures of the 
United States Government and the ever mounting tax 
bill, it has just been announced again that 70 per cent 
is spent on account of past or future wars. Yet some 


—Ireland in the Columbus “Dispatch.” 
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POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “LITTLE THINGS” 


HIS poem reads almost like one of our 
lists of “Country Things I Love Most” :— 


I will be glad 
For little things:— 
The notes a vesper 
Sparrow sings, 


The way 
That cowslips grow, 
The light and shadows 
Over snow, 


For winter’s stalwart, 
Quiet trees, 

But glad again 
For newborn leaves; 


And for a tiny, 
Silver moon, 

A deep blue sky; 
A whistled tune; 


A friendly room, 
Or fragrant bread, 
A merry voice, 
And words that kindness said. 


A mind that laughs, 
A heart that sings— 
God give me joy 
In little things! 
—Dorothy Rose Rich. 
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of our Senators would have all countries resume an 
absolutely unlimited race to see which can have the 
biggest navy—and all this just after having signed the 
Kellogg Peace Treaty forever renouncing war as an in- 
strument of national policy. David Lloyd George cor- 
rectly sizes up the situation when he says :— 


“If a drunkard signed a pledge that he would 
take no more drinks, and you heard that he was 
filling up his cellars with the choicest and most 
expensive wines, and that he was occasionally tak- 
ing a nip to taste them, you would know he was 
preparing for another spree. This is the case of 
armaments in the world, I do not believe in pledges 
signed in a full cellar.” 


A Bird’s-eye Glimpse of World Affairs 


HE last few weeks have brought other events de- 
serving at least brief mention in this monthly 
review. 

In India, the Gandhi revolt against British rule burns 
on, and the movement has also flared up menacingly in 
Egypt. 

Mussolini, the most dangerous man on the globe to- 
day, has again been sword-rattling with danger to the 
peace of Europe. 

There have been new triumphs in man’s mastery of 
the air. 


A Georgia hero in the world of sport has been given 
world honors and applause such as our forefathers 
would have reserved only for great warriors and 
statesmen. 


In Chicago, a reporter buried with the idea that he 
was a martyr to duty seems rather to have been a hero 
of the defiant underworld of crime which that great 
city has tolerated to its shame. 


Commodity prices continue to decline. From July, 
1929, to April 1930, the average decrease was 7 per 
cent in the United States, 8 per cent in Germany, 10 
per cent in England, and 12 per cent in France. 


The nomination of Dwight Morrow in wet New Jer- 
sey has been interpreted as a blow to prohibition, 
whereas someone has said that such is Lindbergh’s 
popularity that “Mrs. Charles Lindbergh’s father could 
run on an evolution platform and get elected to the 
job of head deacon in the First Baptist Church of 
Dayton, Tenn.” 

The power issue continues to attract attention, and 
was given redoubled prominence by the recent state- 
ment of Ambassador Sackett that he knew of “no other 
manufacturing industry where the sale price of the 
products to the great mass of consumers is 15 times 
the actual cost of production.” 





[he Ministry of Reauty 
& GI —™O 
NE of the most perfect pictures that my imagination 
can draw is a neat farmhouse set among beauti- 
ful trees and shrubbery and peopled with healthy, 
smiling, contented home folks, while trimly built and 
painted barns make a tidy background, and sleek, well 
fed cattle graze leisurely in pretty fields. And may this 
picture some day cover all Dixie! 
ROBERT W. BARWICK. 
Georgia. 


A Thought for the eek 


APPINESS does not merely happen. It is not 
H that some people are lucky or others have the 
proper temperament. Happiness is not attained 

by much striving either. We pursue happiness too 
much and therefore never get it, for it is a by-product 
of goodness. It is heaven’s gift to 

THE SECRET those who try most to do right. Seek 
OF HAPPINESS first the Kingdom and all these things 
shall be added unto you. Who are the 

happy people you know; the rich, the proud, the satis- 
fied, the powerful, that are padded with comforts and 
surfeited with success? The cow chewing her cud in 
the meadow is placid enough, a stoical beast, incapable 
of much anguish. But one who has the capacity for 
the finer qualities of joy must have facilities also for 
tragedies and sorrows. The Master of Life says this: 
Happy are the poor in spirit; happy are they that 
mourn; happy are the hungry; happy are the meek; 
happy are the peacemakers; happy are the pure in 
heart; happy are the persecuted. If he was right, our 
great privilege is to pursue not the phantom of happi- 
ness but the everlasting glory’ of virtue, justice, kind- 
ness, love. For true happiness follows, not precedes, 
character. Happiness is a kind of angel song in the 
heart, the echo and overtone of the melodies of the 

ry " by J ; ! . 
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The Progressive P, 


Quick Cooling of Malk and Cream 


On This Operation Largely Depends the Quality of the Product 


HE cooling of milk and cream has been a timely 
subject for discussion for some time 


opportunity for discussing it has 


now, but the 
just arrived. 


Milk, when drawn from the cow even under the most 


sanitary conditions, contains many thous 
bacteria which are 
for souring. 
chilled promptly, the 
crease in numbers 


unfit for use. 


being sold, it should 





By placing the cans 
of warm milk in 
a tank of cold water and then using the 
stirring rod frequently, the animal heat 
may be gotten rid of. However, this is 
a rather slow method of reducing the 
temperature. 

Some form of cooler which cools the 
milk rapidly will be found a splendid 
piece of equipment for most dairy farms. 
If a surface cooler is used, it should be 
simple, durable, and easy to clean and 
sterilize. Each cow’s milk should be 
cooled immediately after milking with- 
out waiting for all the cows to be 
milked. The flow of milk over the 
cooler should be regulated to obtain 
the maximum efficiency in cooling, 


TAIT BUTLEB 


and this is obtained by having a continuous but 
thin stream of milk pass over the cooler during 


the entire time the cows are being milked. 


milk should then be placed in a properly con- 


structed cooling tank, in which ice has 


ously been placed, which will further reduce the 


Concrete 


ands of the 
responsible 


Unless the milk is 


bacteria in- 
so rapidly 


that, by the time the milk reach- 
es the plant or consumer, it is 


Where whole milk is the product 


be cooled as 


soon as it is drawn from the cow. 










Cross section of 
Concrete Tank 


Edited by TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


pelled. 


which lowers the temperature by the flow of cold water. 
In making such storage places, the Mississippi Exten- 
sion Service submits the following suggestions :— 


“A place to store the cream can be made by 
building a concrete box of convenient size between 
the pump (or well) and the watering trough where 
the work stock is watered. Another cheap and 
convenient method of storing would be to dig a 
hole near the pump of sufficient size to admit 
standing a 60-gallon barrel on -end. Two cross- 
pieces of 1x 3-inch boards should be nailed inside 
the barrel just above the middle. This will divide 
the barrel into sections of convenient size for re- 
ceiving the cream cans. 
An overflow hole should 
be bored in the barrel at 
the proper water level. 
Place the barrel in the 
hole mentioned above and 
fill in around the barrel 
with coarse sand or fine 
gravel. Build a convey- 
or to carry the water 
from the pump to the 

















The 





bottom of the barrel. 
The cold water being re- 
leased at the bottom of 
the barrel will force the 
warm water out through 
the overflow hole into 
the sand surrounding the 
barrel. This will keep 
the .sand cooled down 
considerably. Fresh 





previ- 


temperature and hold it there until the milk is ready 


for delivery. 


The cooling tank is best located in the milk room 


where it is protected from the sun. 


A wooden, galvan- 





water should be pump- 
ed in three or four 
times daily. Fresh, 
warm milk or cream should not be mixed with 
that already cooled but should first be cooled.” 


ARE THE PASTURES SHORT AND FEED 


It may then be placed in a cooling tank in 
which ice has been placed or in some storage place 


ized, or concrete. tank may be built, setting it low— 
partly below the ground—so the cans may be lifted in 
and out without great exertion. The Louisiana Exten- 
sion Service is responsible for the following sugges- 


SCANTY ? 


tures do not get short and dry and fail to produce 


tions regarding the building of a concrete 


tank :-— 


“The total thickness of a concrete tank should 


into two walls; 


be 8 inches, divided 


an outside 


wall of 2 inches, 2 inches of insulation, and a 


4-inch thickness of inside wall. The cot 


icrete mix 


should consist of 1 part Portland cement, 2 parts 


clean, sharp sand, and 4 parts broken 
gravel. For the purpose of waterpro 


stone or 


ofing, hy- 


drated lime equal to 10 per cent by weight of the 


cement should be added to the mixture.” 


Where butterfat in the form of cream is the product 
sold, the milk should be removed from the barn and 


separated immediately after being drawn. 
aration, the Mississippi 


Extension Service 


After sep- 
suggests 


that the cream be put into a tall, narrow container, 


which is placed in a larger vessel. This v 


essel is then 


filled with cold water and the cream thoroughly stirred 
from time to time until the animal heat has been ex- 


T' IS rare that sometime during the summer the pas- 


sufficient feed for the livestock. July, August, and 

September are the months when this condition most 
frequently arises. 

When the pastures fail to supply all the roughage 


necessary, or when they become so short that the stock 


must work all the time walking and searching for feed, 
then more grain must be fed, unless there are green 
crops that may be cut and fed, or silage, or legume hays. 

Nothing is saved by withholding this extra feed re- 
quired. A saving was never made by starving live- 
stock. Feed is the only material out of which the cow 
makes milk, the steer beef, the sheep wool and mutton, 
the hog pork, and the hen eggs. The profit is made on 
the feed given and if no feed is given no profit can 
come. 

Much of the damage charged to hot weather and flies 
should be charged to dry and short pastures. When 


the milk flow goes down it never fully comes 
again; therefore, before charging the falling off in milk 
to hot weather and flies, which are not easily avoided, 
be sure that the trouble is not due to lack of fies 
which may be easily overcome. 


If the pastures are short and the cows are not gem 
ting enough roughage, there might have been provided 
for such a common emergency green soiling Crops, 
silage, or legume hays. 


KEEPING THE HOGS COOL 


URING the hot months of July and August, 
shade for the hogs is most important. Hogs d@ 


not sweat and their bodies are best kept coo 
by water. The hog wallow, while not an absolute 
necessity, is a very useful and desirable part of th 
equipment of the hog lot. 

The old mudhole may not be desirable, for it may 
become contaminated and be a means for spreading 
disease but a hog wallow that can be drained anf 
cleaned is of value in hot weather. 

If a sanitary hog wallow cannot be kept, then com 
plete shade under which there is free circulation of ait 
is the next best. In fact, both are desirable in every 
hog lot or pasture. If natural shade is lacking, brush 
arbors make a satisfactory substitute. 


FOOD OR FEED? 
A READER asks if we should not use the word 


“food,” instead of “feed,” as is the practice i 
The Progressive Farmer. 


We use both words correctly, according to the “com 
ventions.” Many years ago the authorities on feed 
and feeding agreed that in speaking of materials diab 
by farm livestock or other animals than man, the tem 
“feed” should -be used and that is the practice 1% 
lowed ‘by all well informed writers on the feeding of 
farm livestock. % 

The word “food” is used only when applied to the 
materials used as human food. 


A flandard farm faper fers 


Mr. Legge Reappointed 


LEXANDER LEGGE has been reappointed # 
A ‘iairman of the Federal Farm Board. His ap 
pointment was unanimously approved by the agtr 
cultural committee of the Senate. Only one negative 
vote was cast when the Senate confirmed the appoitt- 
ment. This is quite a different story from 
a year ago when his original appointment 
was approved. The gentlemen of 
Senate apparently recognize the fearless 
ness and whole-heartedness with wi 
Mr. Legge has tackled the most difficult 
job in America. Farmers may not approve of all the 
things Mr. Legge has done. There are some busines 
men who don’t approve of anything he has done 
None, however, can deny his sincerity. The Federal 
Farm Board is the only body to which agriculture cal 
look for any measure of relief. We congratulate 
Legge on his efforts in behalf of the farmers— 
Prairie Farmer. 
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Here’s How— 


To 


Save the Leaves in Curing Hay 
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average 4-ply casings - - - 


HERE IT IS! A genuine Goodrich 
6-ply tire priced below the 
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~~ It keeps tire worries off your mind from 
i> beginning to end. Remember... only 
‘wil Goodrich makes Cavalier . . . and that 
1ifficult - mame is your protection. Look for it, 
all the molded into the side of the tire itself. 
usiness 
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oy HAT’S what it means ... this 6- the Goodrich name for exceptional per- 
te ply Cavalier! A bigger tire...a formance in spite of hard usage and 

00 tire... ahuskier tire. Half again you want. They mean extra strength grueling punishment. 
e carca _ ! i i : so a 
a ss strength...atnomorecost! for battling rough roads and bad going. Drop in to see this tire at your local 












) 





For this tire .. . though 6 ply... 
costs no more ... often even less... 
than you expect to pay for 4-ply casings. 

It actually undersells tires of ordi- 
Naty quality ... yet stacks up with the 
finest in performance on the road. 

Those two extra plies mean a lot to 
you in getting the sort of tire service 


A Goodrich 


Another BEGoodrich Product 


They mean greater mileage... greater 
safety... greater riding comfort. 


The tread rubber is dense and slow 
wearing .. . and the whole tire gets 
toughness clear through from water-cur- 
ing. In short, it’s a Goodrich Tire from 
bead to bead . . . made up to Goodrich 
standards .. . capable of living up to 


Cavalier 


Goodrich dealer’s store. Examine an 
actual cross section of the tire itself. 


He has Cavaliers in all passenger car 
sizes ... and four sizes for trucks. The 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Est. 
1870, Akron, O. Pacific Goodrich Rub- 
ber Co., Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada: 
Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ont. 
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32,000 different rubber articles, representing more than a thousand distinct 
rubber products— Goodrich /Silvertowns + Zippers + Rubber Footwear + Drug 
Sundries +» Soles + Heels + Hose + Belting + Packing »+ Molded Goods 
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The Work of the State Department 








HE work of the State Dé¢part- 
ment of Agriculture of Alabama 
is under the supervision of the State 
Board of Agriculture the personnel 
of which is as follows:— 
S. P. Storrs, ex-officio chairman. 
M. J. Funchess, Auburn. 
Glenn Foster, Tuscaloosa, 
R. J. Goode, Gastonburg. 
W. F. Garth, Huntsville. 
J. Lloyd Abbot, Spring Hill, 
J. H. Witherington, Dothan. 








HE functions of the Alabama State 

Department of Agriculture and In- 
dustries are regulatory as they apply to 
agriculture and informatory as they apply 
to industry. With the exception of sta- 
tistical information concerning farm pro- 
duction and prices, all educational data 
relating to agriculture are the responsi- 
bility of the Extension Service and the 
Experiment Station, while the duties of 
the State Department lie in determining 
grades and qualities and the enforcement 
of state laws relating to the same. It is 
not the purpose of the State Department 
of Agriculture to attempt to duplicate in 
any way the work of other official agen- 
cies supported by state funds. It is recog- 
nized that needless duplication results only 
in waste. On the contrary it is the function 
of this department to render services that 
cannot be rendered by other agencies and 
to codperate in such a way as to make the 
work of all official agencies of greatest 
possible value to the state. In the matter of 
industry it is the duty of the Alabama In- 
dustrial Development Board to advertise 
the industrial resources of the state. 


Regulatory Duties of the State Are Charged to 
the Department of Agriculture 


By? SETH P. STORRS 


Alabama State Commissioner of Agriculture and Industries 


The determination of grades and quality 
applies not only to farm products, but as 
well to commodities which the farmer 
buys. A brief reference to the latter func- 
tion will be of interest. 


Fertilizers are sampled and analyses 
made to determine whether they conform 
to legal requirements relating to plant 
food contents and sources from which 
fertilizing constituents are derived. 


Feedstuffs are likewise examined and 
made to conform to similar legal require- 
ments as to their valuable constituents. 
This activity applies also to drugs and 
articles of human food. 


Seeds for planting are examined con- 
cerning their germination quality and 
their purity and freedom from foreign 
substances. 


Weighing and measuring devices are 
tested for their accuracy so as to insure 
value received when purchases of com- 
modities are made. 


Gasoline and oils are tested for purity 
and correct measurement. 


Diseases of farm animals are investi- 
gated and quarantines against their in- 
troduction are promulgated and enforced. 
Similar quarantines age enforced against 
the introduction of plant diseases and in- 
jurious insects. Methods of eradicating 
diseases already prevalent are determined 
and put in practice. 


Gins and warehouses and other methods 
of processing farm commodities are ex- 
amined and made to conform to legal re- 
quirements. 


Information concerning the prices of 





SETH P. STORRS 


farm products is gathered and dissemi- 
nated over the radio and through the 
press for the enlightenment of those hav- 
ing products to sell. This includes in- 
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formation relating to the demand for the 
commodities in the various markets of 
the country both within and without th 
state. 

Advice and assistance are given any 
community desiring to establish and maig 
tain swamp land drainage. 

Soils are surveyed in the various com, 
ties to the end that not only the farme 
but the prospective settler may be jp 
formed as to the adaptation of soils » 
varied purposes. 

Results of the work, as well as crop 
yields and livestock production, are pub 
lished both for the information of Ah 
bama farmers and for the guidance ¢ 
those who may desire to become citizey 
of the state or those whe may be in th 
market for our products. 

For the efficient and proper performang 
of these functions the department is o 
ganized into divisions with trained heady 
each looking after its proper subject, I. 
spectors are active throughout the state 
and so that they may be both efficient an 
economical they are interchangeable, each 
one giving service as it may be required, 

The Board of Agriculture maintains 
supervision over the work of the depart. 
ment, directs its policies, and approves it 
expenditures. Close codperation is main. 
tained with the Extension Service, th 
Experiment Station, and the Unite 
States Department of Agriculture, 
well as all semi-public agencies. 


The Department of Agriculture is om 
of service to farmers and others within 
the state and to seekers after informatio 
about us from without the state. Its legal 
authority is enforced with a view to pra. 
tical results and with as little disturbance 
and friction as possible, always with th 
ultimate purpose of enforcing the law. 


With Northeast Georgia County Agents 


ART of this year’s program in Greene 
Ceunty is to promote the production 
of more food and feed crops, and corn is 
the basis of the feed supply on the farm, 
says County Agent 
Howard. A consid- 
erably larger acre- 
age was planted to 
corn this year than 
last, and there are 
indications that it is 
fertilized better also, 
especially with quick. 
ly available nitrogen- 
ou, top- dressings. 
There are a number 
of fields of corn 
planted after hairy vetch and Austrian 
winter peas. There is an increased acre- 
age of soybeans and the various varieties 
of sorghums planted for hay this season. 
Considerable Sudan grass is being grown 
for hay, though most of the Sudan planted 
is for soiling crops. The number of farm- 
ers planting Sudan grass for the first 
time has increased by about five times 
this year as a result of scattered demon- 
strations over the county last year. 
Franklin —County Agent Davis says 
feeding the growing stock and culling the 
old hens, coupled with treating a few 
flocks for coccidiosis has been the prin- 
cipal field covered this month. The co- 
Operative carlot sale was held loading 
4,962 pounds, amounting to $1,025.25. With 
about 5 to 7 per cent increase in acreage 
we are expecting to make a normal yield 
of cotton. The thrip has been severe in 
places. The weevil and fleas are here 
and may get serious later on. The agent 
has carried on a vigorous campaign to get 
cotton poisoned with the 1-1-1 mixture 
and dust the cotton later to control the 
weevil. _The corn acreage is above nor- 
mal, and looking good at present. Corn 
prospects are the best in several years in 
Franklin County. The top-dressing is 
mostly finished at this time. Meetings 
have been held in the different communi- 
ties to instruct the boys in their club proj- 
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By T. L. ASBURY 


District Agent, Georgia Extension Service 


ects, and much interest is shown by the 
boys in their work. Practically every 
club .boy has received a personal visit 
from the agent this month. 
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Richmond.—During the past 90 days 
13 cars of nitrate of soda, or a total of 
330 tons has been purchased codperatively 
through the Richmond County Farm Bu- 
reau, reports County Agent McConnell. 
The corn prospects are the best that we 
have had in five years, showing an in- 
crease of at least 10 per cent over last 
year. We have assisted in purchasing six 
registered hogs.during the month of June, 
and five registered Jersey heifers. We have 
orders in hand,,for additional purebred 
hogs and cows, and are trying to locate 
some at this time. 


ei 


Banks.—Thirteen contestants have 
been enrolled in the five-acre cotton con- 
test, including, the best cotton in the ter- 
ritory. The work is becoming better or- 
ganized now, and I am getting more calls 
for constructive work, says County Agent 
Ragsdale. 

1nd 


Hancock.—County Agent Truitt says 
the sweet cream sales are increasing 
steadily at this time, and the prices are 
better than they were for the previous 
months. The.harvest of small grain..this 
season was considerably. heavier than the 
outlook indicated with several farmers 
having unusually good yields. This grain 
consisted mostly of oats and rye. The 
five-acre demonstrations in cotton and 
corn are looking very good at this time, 
and in every section where any signs of 
weevils have been noticed the farmers are 
poisoning. Consequently the infestation has 
not been very heavy up to this time. 


Warren.—County Agent Jones re- 
ports two good flocks of poultry started, 
one with 600 pullets, the other with about 
700 laying hens. 

bf 


Rockdale.— Forage crops. mainly 
legumes, in connection with a “live-at- 
home” program (which program includes 
home production of feeds, foods, and fer- 
tilizer nitrogen, organic matter, and crop 
rotations) are being pushed by County 
Agent Holmes. Results of this extended 
campaign are obvious on a large number 
of farms, and County Agent Holmes is 
planning to start a very encouraging num- 
ber this fall. He also reports 1,000 acres 
of legumes this year more than last year, 
with velvet and soybeans leading. 
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Wilkes.— Assistant County Agent 
Carter reports five result demonstrations 
visited and samples taken from their 
herds on test for the “certificate of merit” 
for grade cows. Several farmers have 
been visited in regard to taking care of 
cream through the summer months. Two 
method demonstrations have been given, 
treating birds for worms and the culling 
of hens. A county tour was made, the 
farmers visiting five different flocks in 
the county. Much time has been spent in 
giving out information as to spraying of 
beans for the bean beetle, says Assistant 
County, Agent Carter. 


1979 


Elbert.—County Agent Tatum has 
been helping to rehabilitate the hail- 
stricken area in this county. He has 
visited and made recommendations on 
nearly all of the places that were hit, 
helping to get seed and giving advice on 


-how to replant. There is more corn planted 


and cared. for than has been planted for 


the last five years, reports County Agent 
Tatum. 
af 


Columbia.— The cotton has beet 
bothered by the boll weevil and cotto 
flea, but their work has been greatly 
checked during the past two weeks 
to the hot weather, and we have put owt 
about 20,000 pounds of calcium arsenate, 
also some superfine sulphur at the same 
operation, to kill these two pests, says 
County Agent Jackson. Through the & 
sistance of County Agent McConnell 
Columbia County has purchased sever 
hogs and four Jersey cows, and at pre 
ent we are trying to locate more put 
bred Jersey and Guernsey heifers, fot 
farmers in the county who want to # 
into the dairy business. Columbia Cou 
ty has used approximately two carloadsd 
nitrate of soda bought codperatively, due 
ing the past 30 days. 
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Newton.—County Agent- McMulla 
reports most of the club boys‘and fit 
acre cotton contestants visited during 
month of June. He also reports mot 
corn planted. than usual with better 
tivation and fertilization. 


T9797 


Putnam.—County Agent Turner say 
more farmers are taking interest in’ 
stock than ever before, and three fafir 
ers have purchased 20 head of the ‘finet 
Hereford and Red Poll heifers that 
be found. Circular letters were sent 
over 2,000 farmers to encourage the fight 
on the boll weevil. 


10 


Jefferson—County Agent Hosch ® 
continuing to assist farmers in cond 
ing cream stations and a sweet cf 
truck route. A codperative carlot ™ 
sale was held with good success, @ 
County Agent Hosch assisted farméets 
marketing poultry in codperative 
ments locally. 
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August 2, 1930 . 
A fittle fevmon 


On Good Ffealth 


By — M.Reeisrir, M.D. 








Nine Health Hints for August 


“All the long August afternoon, 
The little drowsy stream 
Whispers a melancholy tune 
As if it dreamed of June, 
And whispered in its dream.” 


UGUST is one of the hottest and 
sultriest months of the year. But 
fruits that mature in August seem to 











soils ty have a better flavor and to have stored 

up in their juices 
aS Uy summer's golden 
re poh sunshine. The flow- 





ers of August are 
equally beautiful. It 
is a joy in August, 
when all the crops 
are laid by, to go 
out to some good 
stream or pond, with 
pole, hook and line, 
and plenty of bait, and just sit and fish 
and daydream. 

But isn’t that thunder? 
better hurry home, for now 


“The August cloud suddenly 
Melts into streams of rain.” 
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Guess we'd 







Speaking of fishing reminds us that 
vacations are not over yet and that pre- 
cautions are still in order. Let me men- 
tion a few:— 

1. Be careful about where you eat and 
drink and what you eat and drink. De- 
mand that food and drink be clean and 
handled in a cleanly manner. 












vill 2. If you have not already been vac- 
rmation cinated against typhoid fever, better get 
ts legal it over with at once in order that you may 
to pra. be safe from typhoid from now on for 
urbatice the next three years. Here is something 
vith the of interest, which I picked up a few days 
aw. ago, about typhoid fever :— 


“Several years ago there was a cook in 
New York called ‘Typhoid Mary’ because 
at every place she cooked, several peo- 
ple always came down with typhoid fever. 
The health department had stopped her 
from cooking, but every now and then 
they would lose sight of her until another 
case of typhoid was traced to her. She 
was what is called a carrier of typhoid. 

“There are a great many carriers of 
typhoid fever, but not so spectacular as 
Typhoid Mary, who is still alive and has 
been quarantined in a New York deten- 
tion hospital for the past ten years. She 
gets her board and a small salary for 
such work as it is safe for her to do in 
the hospital.” 

3. And smallpox—it’s a good time, now 

Crops are laid by, to have the children, 
and old folks, too, vaccinated against 
smallpox, if they have never been vac- 
cinated. 
4. The second crop of flies will be get- 
ting in its work this month. Look the 
Screens over. Mosquitoes are at their 
height this month and next. They come 
down chimneys and stove flues; don’t for- 
get this. 





CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER 
MILL 














he fight 
HAND 











(Copyright by Public Ledger) 
Change Mill to Hand by climbing down 
@ Tung at a time, changing one letter 
Y mm each step without transposing. 
answer appears elsewhere in this 
sue. Your solution may differ. from 


5. There'll be a lot of swimming this 
month. Do not plunge in head fore- 
most first thing, if you do not know the 
pool, creek, pond, or river. There may 
be logs in the way or the water may be 
too shallow. Many people get their necks 
broken in this way. Better take a rope 
and an inflated inner auto tube along, 
in Case someone gets out too far, or gets 
cramp. No reason not to be safe. 


6. Let’s not forget to brush the teeth 
twice daily. Use a first-class brush; 
the best is none too good. Beware of 
the brush that is shedding bristles, as the 
bristles are liable to get into your wind- 
pipe and set up lots of trouble. 

7. Just because it is getting late in the 
summer, do not neglect planting vege- 
tables. Remember that to be healthy, we 
must have plenty of vegetables. 


8. Continue fruit and vegetable diet; eat 


Fish and chicken in 
Drink 


very little meat. 
reasonable quantity are all right. 
plenty of water. 


9. Look out for heat or skin rash. 
Sultry August is a bad month for this 
trouble. Bathe at least once a day (twice 
is better) and change underclothes daily. 
Use a first-class talcum powder, and you 
will have little trouble from skin rashes. 





| HYDRAULIC RAM PUMPS 
| CHEAPLY 











HERE there is plenty of water and 

a fall of two feet or more, a hydraulic 
ram often may prove the cheapest and 
most convenient method of pumping 
water for a water supply system for the 
farm. The cost of the ram will range 
from $15 up and often the whole installa- 
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tion can be made for less than $100. The 
water may be pumped almost any distance 
horizontally and up to “150 feet vertically. 
Write your agricultural college for fur- 
ther information and for a list of firms 
supplying such equipment. 


I. W. DICKERSON. 





| WANTS SOIL TESTED 


“i OW can I have my soil tested for 
its fertilizer needs?” 

Consult your county agent or get in 

touch with your state extension service. 











| CLIMB DOWN OUR LADDER 


Solution to Mill-Hand: 1, Mill; 2, 
Mile; 3, Mine; 4, Mind; 5, Hind; 6, 
Hand. 

















OURS, yet be entirely correct. 





pe, 


First EGG/ 


Wraex you reach in the nests on one of those 
September mornings...and discover a pullet egg 
...the very first one...someone is just bound to 
hear about it soon! No doubt that egg is small... 
but how important! Important enough to be news 


to all the neighborhood. 


It means more than just another egg. It means 
your pullets are starting to lay just as egg prices 
are starting to go up...as they always do in the 
fall. But to keep them laying. ..that’s the big job. 
That's the job you can tend to now/ Just by feeding 
Purina Growena Chow (mash) and Purina Inter- 
mediate Hen Chow (scratch) through these 


summer months. 


Together these two feeds contain every single 
thing your pullets need to build themselves into 
birds that will lay at 16 to 20 weeks of age...every 
single thing they need to grow strong enough and 


big enough to keep laying through October... 
November... December...January... February 
..-with never a stop! These are the months eggs 
are worth money...these are the months for you 
to make money. These Purina Poultry Chows 
before your pullets now will do that very job for you! 
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ITHE HOUSEWIFE'S CALENDAR 


ONDAY, August 4.—If you have a 
mechanical refrigerator, do not for- 
get the need for regular defrosting. Fol- 
low the directions that your dealer gave 
you. 
Tuesday, August 5. 
—Cidracayote is the 
name given a Mexi- 





can dish you will 
like. Here is the 
recipe :— 


Cidracayote. — One 
tender summer squash, 
1 tablespoon butter, 2 
roasting ears of corn, 1 
teaspoon sugar, salt, 
and pepper. Peel the 
squash and cut into cubes. Fry until tender 
in the butter, stirring frequently. Add the 
seasonings and the sweet corn cut from the 
cob. Have about a quarter as much corn as 
squash. Continue cooking until the corn is 
soft. 

Wednesday, August 6—A mop that 
can be wrung without putting your hands 
in the water is a very real convenience. 
We shall:be glad to send you the name 
and address of a manufacturer of such a 
mop. It sells at a reasonable price and 
there is nothing about it to get out of 
order. 

Thursday, August 7.—It pays to have a 
comfortable chair in the bedroom so that 
no one will be tempted to sit on the bed. 
Sitting on the edge of the mattress 
crushes down the boxing and makes it 
lose its firm, square edge. 

Friday, August 8—The child who is 
tired, irritated, and unhappy at meals can- 
not digest its food properly. 

Saturday, August 9—New felt hats in 
autumn shades are already being shown 
in the shops. They are simple and have 
small or medium brims. 

Sunday, August 10.—“It is a great 
happiness to be praised by them who are 
most praiseworthy.—Sir Philip Sidney. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 





DOES IT PAY TO IMPROVE 
RENTED PROPERTY ? 


ROM a dirty, broom-swept yard, 

washed with deep gullies, and sur- 
rounded by a broken down fence, unplant- 
ed, uninviting, barren, and disheartening, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Cagle of Crittenden 
County, Arkansas, have made their home 
grounds a place of which they can justly 
be proud, a place where friends like to 
linger, an inspiration to others to “go 
and do likewise.” 

Two years ago, when they moved to 
this little home, they walked through 
dust in the summer and mud in the win- 
ter; the fence was rotting away, gullies 
were washed under the house and were 
undermining the foundation, old sheds 
filled the back yard, the chickens had free 
range, and there were no walks. The task 
looked almost hopeless for they did not 
wish to put money of their own into 
rented property yet they did not want to 
live there without making improvements. 








To preserve the house, and to level 
the yard, dirt had to be hauled in. Mr. 
Cagle with some help moved 1,491 wheel- 
barrows of dirt a distance of 150 yards 
in order to have the proper foundation 
for improvement work. 

Next, the old fence, which stood at a 
most uncomfortable angle across the 
front, was torn down and a low hedge of 
privet planted in its place. At a sale in 
a nearby town Mrs. Cagle procured a 
dozen broad-leafed evergreens to use in 
base plantings around the house so that 
the yard would be cheerful throughout 


The Progr 





the winter as well as the summer. From 


the woods she brought a small redbud tree 
for the side yard and from a friend she 
procured a weeping willow switch for 
shade near the pump. 





—Photos by U. 8. D. A. 


Flower boxes on the gateway give 
an original and charming touch to y 
the entrance of this Brunswick é 

County, Virginia, farm. 


Club members on “ex- 
change” days, gave her 
iris and annual plants 
and she secured sumac 
and elderberry from the 
woods for screen plant- 
ings in the rear. 


The children picked up 
large flat rocks wherever 
they found them and two 
walks were laid, one to 
the garden and one to 
the well. The grounds 
were spot sodded, a con- 
crete walk and steps built 
to the front with the 
owner furnishing the 
materials, the trellis 
mended, the climbing Dr. Van 
Fleet pruned, and many flowers 
planted at the base of the house and 
in border beds. The chickens were 
fenced out of the yard and the old 
sheds moved. Less than $15 was spent 
by the Cagles in all of this improvement, 


But the most heartening results of their 
labor, according to Mrs. Cagle, were the 
greater improvements which grew out of 
their efforts, and the appreciation miani- 
fested by the owner of their home, Mr. 
Cagle, an employee of the owner, was 
presented with a ten days vacation and 
passes for himself and family for a va- 
cation trip. 





q PATTERNS | 


j 





RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 

terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 


More attention is being given every day, it 
seems, to fashions and household problems. 
No woman likes to be out of date in either. 
To help you keep up we print a Fashion Mag- 
azine three times a year. It contains hélps 
on clothing problems, embroidery patterns, 
and household improvement. The midsummer 
number is now available for 15 cents. Ad- 
dress all orders to Pattern Department, The 
Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, at 
your nearest office. 


essive Farm Woman 


MRS. W. N. HUTT, MISS ELISE PHILLIPS, Editors 


The owner also repainted the entire ex- 
terior and interior of the house and the 
daughter with the help and suggestions of 
her home agent, Mrs. Dorothy L. Morris, 
has made her room so attractive that it 
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attractive mail 
ox in Brunswick 
County, Virginia, that 
offers a suggestion 
for those who live on 
rural routes 
every where. 


was used as a Better Homes Demonstra- 
tion, 


In addition, the family feels a great 


Satisfaction in seeing their efforts in 
tangible form brighten their whole prem- 
ises, and though the hours of werk may 
not actually be shorter in yard or house, 
they seem shorter because the surround- 
ings are beautiful and the home con- 
venient, clean, and attractive. 
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Thus the tenant who improves rented 
property is repaid by the appreciation of 
the landowner and by better living cop. 
ditions for himself and his family. Nat. 
urally common sense must be exercised 
and expensive improvements should nog 
be assumed by the tenant. 

MRS. ESTHER G. KRAMER, 
District Home Demonstration 
Agent, Arkansas, 








| SUPPER FOR TWO-YEAR-OLD| 


OES your child wake you up before 
daylight? Or sleep fitfully during 
the night? Perhaps, in your conscien- 
tious endeavor to avoid heavy,. rich, in. 
digestible foods at supper time, you have 
swung too far in the other direction, and 
given just too little nourishment to ‘carry 
him—or her, as the case may }be—through 
to the family breakfast hour. That's a 
long stretch, from five-thirty or six 
o’clock in the afternoon until six-thirty 
or seven o'clock the next day—thirteen 
hours. And a child spends the time just 
preceding its last meal in the incessant 
activity of normal play. It needs material 
for replacing what fuel its body has con- 
sumed, material for the repair and growth 
of body tissues; in particular, it needs 
vitamins, which may be quite lacking 
from the cereal-type of supper so of- 
ten given to. children. 


By the time a child is twoit 
should have learned to know 
and like a sufficient variety of 
foods so that it is not neces- 
sary to repeat at supper the 
cereal menu which _ consti- 
tuted its breakfast. Supper can 
be made much more interest- 
ing and furnish the child with 
more of the foods it needs 
without being too heavy of 
rich. A child specialist of the 
Bureau of Home _ Econom 
ics of the United States De 
partment of Agriculture points 
out that it is often quite easy 
to give the child for its sup 
per some of the foods prepared 
for the family evening meal. 


A good menu is buttered 


Any child would like to play in this gaf- 
den that provides slides, play house, and 
swing. The equipment was installed dur 
ing the yard improvement work @ 
Brunswick County, Virginia, under the 
auspices of the home demonstratioa 
workers. 













carrots, scalloped tomatoes, bread and 
butter, and a glass of milk. For desseft 
with this meal have a pudding or cu® 
tard. All of the cooked foods may # 
prepared for the family meal the safilt 
day, and so do not require extra 

on the mother’s part. If the family st 


per includes some fresh spinach, peas, 
tato, or other vegetables, any of th 
might be given in place of the tom 
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cut and carefully made, 


2560—W ell 
house dress can be as smart and be- 
coming as those costumes intended 


for more formal occasions. Cotton 
goods in colorful prints are to be had 
in both heavy and sheer weaves ac- 
cording to individual preference, and 
are tub and sun fast in the better 
qualities. The dress shown is easily 
made and easily laundered and has 
the advantage of being becoming to 
both slim and stout figures. It is 
designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 34 yards of 39-inch 
material with 4% yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 

2547—Simple enough for school wear, dainty 
enough for parties is this charmingly 
youthful frock with cape collar and 
rippled skirt. It may be made with 
or without sleeves. Yellows and rust 














browns are good for early autumn 
wear and might well be used for this 
model. The pattern is designed for 
sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 8 
requires 1% yards of 39-inch material 
with 4 yard of 27-inch contrasting. 

3470—The girl who is going away to school 
or college will want several afternoon 
and informal evening dresses. The V 
neck and puff sleeves of this quaint 
dress make it just right for this pur- 
pose, as well as for party wear for 
the stay-at-home miss. Rayon, celan- 
ese, or silk voile could be used and 
the color might well be one of the 
soft pastel pinks or blues. The pat- 
tern is designed for sizes 14, 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, and 40 inches bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 4% yards of 
39-inch material with 1% yards of 
binding. 








Orange pulp in a sherbet cup, sliced ripe 
bananas or peaches, or some other fresh 
fruit would be suitable for dessert. An- 
other good menu would be baked potato, 
buttered string beans, bread and butter, 
a glass of milk, and baked apple scraped 
out of the skin. 


It is a good thing to give baked potato 
frequently, with other vegetables, since it 
has been found that potatoes cooked in 
their skins conserve valuable minerals 
and vitamins. A baked potato is less 
dense and pasty than some of the other 
starchy foods, and is a convenient means 
for serving plenty of butter, which the 
growing child needs. A glass of milk 
should always be given at supper time 
to furnish protein and other nutrients 
needed by the child. Try setting a glass 
and a small pitcher of milk at the child’s 
Place. If the pitcher has a handle that 
fits the child’s hand comfortably it will 
soon learn to pour out liquids steadily. 


Second helpings may be given of any 
of the foods served at supper time, if the 
first portions are not t6o large for the 
child to finish. Appetite will depend some- 
what on what the child has been doing 
just before mealtime, and on the charac- 
ter of the midday meal. 


eCorer— 


MORE 





HINTS ON EVERYDAY | 
ETIQUETTE 


T IS all right to drink water with 

the meal as well as before if people 
femember their good manners and drink 
only when they have no food in their 
Mouths. It is decidedly bad form to wash 
d down with a drink of anything. The 
Blass is placed just above the knife so 
t it is in an easy position for the right 

Each one should try to keep his 
of the table (which is called a cover) 





looking neat during the meal and should 
also return the bread plate or other 
dishes from which something has been 
served to about their original positions 
so that the table will remain attractive 
throughout the meal. 


When Father serves the plates, he 
should serve Mother first, for the chil- 
dren like, as well as he does, to show 
deference to her. Each one should wait 
until all are served to"begin eating. Then 
the handling of silver and dishes and the 
chewing of food should be quiet so that 
the only noise at the table should be 
pleasant conversation and the jolly laugh- 
ter of those who are enjoying the meal 
together. The way to chew without mak- 
ing a noise is to keep the lips closed. 


People who remember to be consider- 
ate of others are apt to have good man- 
ners. At the close of the meal, the con- 
siderate person who feels that a 
toothpick is necessary will go to his 
room to use it just as he would to 
use his toothbrush. The use of a tooth- 
pick before an audience is the highest 
mark of ill breeding that a human being 
can be charged with and it is time that 
people learn not to impose on the public 
by flaunting them so boldly. 


There are many marks of distinction 
that all should aspire to that are not 
within the reach of every mother’s son, 
but the correct conduct to follow at one’s 
meal is within the attainment of the 
smallest child everywhere. Agricultural 
club children of the state of Louisiana 
are receiving detailed instructions from 
their respective home demonstration 
agents on table service and we can look 
for better things along this cultural line 
in Louisiana in the near future. 

MARJORIE B. ARBOUR, 
Assistant Agricultural Editor, 
Louisiana Extension Service. 





Our Weekly Sermon 


By REVJ.W HOLLAND DD 
Two Plus Two 


WO and two make four. This is an 

axiom of arithmetic. While it is uni- 
versally believed, too few people really 
pin their faith to it. When any two 
things are put to- 
gether an inevitable 
result follows. The 
universe seems to be 
built upon the abso- 
lute principles of 
cause and effect. 





Whenever we set a 
cause in motion we 
must be willing to 
accept the effect. 
When I was a lad I 
was told that tobacco would turn a boy’s 
stomach. I knew that it made other boys 
sick, but I felt that I must be an excep- 
tion to the rule. One day I secured a big 
black stogie, and getting into a secret 
place, I started a cause in my mouth 
that certainly produced an effect in my 
stomach. 





I have since learned that in every re- 
lationship in life it is impossible to side- 
step results, once the cause is set in 


motion. 
ie | 


Faith, hope, courage produce definite 
results. Two and two make four. 

Wrong actions always have brought, 
and always will bring sorrow and shame. 
Some young people whose eyes may see 
this line will say, “He does not know.” 
When they have reached mature years 
they will know that this is true. The 
glamour of any proscribed pleasure is a 
thrill that kills. 

Two plus two makes four. A man who 
had become involved in a bank specula- 
tion was facing the prison bars. He said, 
“IT wish that two and two did not make 


four.” 
77 


There are all kinds of happy sides to 
this truth. A young woman, reared in a 
family of humble circumstances, had an 
ambition to go to college. She did not 
have the money nor the clothes to enter 
the social whirl, but she kept to her tasks. 
On commencement day she stood up in 
the presence of admiring hundreds and 
received her Phi Beta Kappa key. A fine 
position opened to her. It was a simple 
case of addition. Study, faithfulness, 
Christian character, prayer—these were 
the factors that added up to total suc- 


cess. 
17? 


In one of the farm journals a few days 


Aunt let fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 


| ! 
| 





“All of our family was handsome, ex- 
cept Brother Ben’s teeth stuck out too far, 
an’ he looked right well after a mule colt 
kicked him.” 

“IT done my children wrong in some 
ways, maybe; but I never quarreled with 
"em until they got the best of it an’ then 
told ’em they'd catch it when their father 
come home.” 


(737 A)- il 


ago, I saw a picture of a farm family 
taken in front of their farm buildings. 
Fourteen years before the picture was 
taken, this man and his wife stood to- 
gether upon unbroken land. They had but 
their health, their love, and their mutual 
hopes. They saved and struggled through 
five hard years, and then the tide began 
to turn in their favor. Their children 
will have a better chance in life than 
their parents have had. Two and two 
have made four in their case. 


77 

God has so arranged the world that we 
can trust in its laws. It is written that 
“The years of the wicked shall be short- 
ened.” It is also said, “I have been 
young, and now am old; yet have I not 
seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging bread.” 

Nothing is more essential in young life 
than to know that unlawful kicks will 
eventually kick one out. Tipplers will 
topple by the same laws which enable the 
straight to stand. 


DoouTh 
Landay feh fesson? 
Ruth and Naomi 


1930: Ruth 1:6-22 





August 3, 
Acts 17:26.) 
I 

When and where did the events of this les- 
son take place? 

Naomi went to Moab 1181 B. C., returning 
to Bethlehem 1173 B. C. 
Il 


Recount briefly what occurred until Naomi 
started to leave Moab. 

Because of famine, Elimelech, with his wife, 
Naomi, and two sons, Mahlon and Chilion, 
left Bethlehem and went into Moab, a short 
distance east of the Dead Sea. The sons 
married, Father and sons died. Naomi with 
her daughters-in-law, Ruth and Orpah, de- 
termined to return to Bethlehem and sell her 
husband’s property. 


(Lesson for 
Golden text: 


What is the custom of parting in Eastern 
countries ? 

In the East, partings rarely occur in the 
home. Instead, the host accompanies his 
guest a part of the way before he says fare- 
well. 

IV 

What happened at Naomi’s suggestion? 

At the fords of the Jordan, Naomi advised 
her two companions to return to Moab and 
remarry. Orpah turned back but Ruth, with 
her wonderful declaration of love, continued 
the journey. 

Vv 

What was the meaning of Naomi’s request 
to be called Mara? 

The name Naomi means “pleasant.” The 
woman asked to be called Mara, which means 
“bitter,” because of her many sorrows. 

VI 

What was the cust of gleaning? 

In Eastern countries, it was the Jewish 
law not to reap a field entirely. Corners were 
left uncut; droppings were not picked up; 
and any sheaf passed by could not be taken. 
The poor were given the right to take these 
“gleanings” for their own use. 


VII 4 


How did Ruth meet Boaz? ns 

Ruth volunteered to go gleaning. By chance, 
she went to the field of Boaz, a rich man, whe 
was a relative of the departed Elimelech. Her 
beauty and modesty attracted him, and he 
learned her story. 





Vill 


What occurred when Boaz determined te 


wed Ruth? 

There was a nearer kinsman than Boaz, 
who had first right to Ruth’s hand, The 
kinsman refused, because to marry Ruth 
might affect his own inheritance; so Boaz 
wed the maiden. 

1X 

What was the outcome of this marriage? 

From this union came a son, Obed, whe 
became the father of Jesse, who was the 
father of David. 

x 

What is the teaching of this lesson? 

This lesson teaches the rewards of self- 
sacrifice. Ruth gave up all to follow Naomi, 
and found happiness and honor. Orpah, whe 
looked only to the present, returned to Moab 
and oblivion. 
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IN CLUB WORK FOUR YEARS AND LONGER 


A number of Jefferson County boys 
completion of four years’ work. 


rally in Birmingham by the photographer and in the group here, 
George Russell, 


are: David Killough, Concord Club; 


have been awarded certificates for the successful 
Some of these boys were caught at the recent 4-H club 


reading from left to right, 


McAdory Club; Douglas Smith, McAdory; 


Victor Edwards, Oak Grove; Olen Manning, Bagley; Vernon Martin, Trussville. 





| YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW| 


— 


Proverbs 20:1.—Wine is a mocker, strong 
drink is raging: and whosoever is deceived 
thereby is not wise. 


ete Knowledge Shelf suggests this 
week that you may be doing the en- 
tire family a good turn—and more than a 
good turn—by writing to the Metropoli- 














tan Life Insurance 
Co., One Madison 
Ave, New York 
City, for a copy of 


its free booklet on 
typhoid fever. 


1979 


Among the World 
of Plants there’s a 
huge family — the 
largest of all families 
of flowering plants— 
that will keep our 
flower yards and waste fields and open 
woods aglow with color until frost. It’s 
called the Compositae or Composite 
Family, and its name explains its dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. What appears 
to be only one flower is several or many 
flowers in a head. Examine a flower head 
of goldenrod, sunflower, aster, dahlia, 
ageratum, ironweed, bitterweed, chrysan- 
themum, or cosmos and see if it isn’t 
made up of many tiny true flowers. How 


Willie Willis fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 


























(Copyright, 





“If I had a boy I wouldn’t lick him 
for not comin’ if it was his turn to bat 
an’ he hadn't got to bat a single time 
yet.” 

“Pug says it ain’t bad luck to bust a 
mirror, but it is if your parents ain’t got 
no company when they find out who 
done it.” 






many Composites can .you find in your 
community ? 


On September 1, the first issue of the 
new publication formed by the merger 
of The Progressive Farmer and The 
Southern Ruralist (which I am sure you 
read about some time ago) will come to 
you,.a paper with a million circulation 
and more features than we have ever 
been able to give you before. As a fact 
of Agricultural History did you know 
that farm papers have been published in 
this country only a little more than a 
hundred years? 

One authority: gives the Agricultural 
Museum established in 1810 by Rev. David 
Wiley as possibly the first farm journal in 
the United States. Another says that the 
American Farmer, first printed on April 
2, 1819, was the first. This last paper 
was published in Baltimore by John 
Stuart Skinner. 

199 


Requirement 5 of the Achievement Club 
is not a hard requirement to meet and 
yet it is one of the most important of 
the entire ten. A boy or girl is not 
likely to be an achiever in life unless 
the habit of saving is learned and prac- 
ticed. The old adage about money saved 
is money made is very true today. “If 
you cannot save,” said James J. Hill, 
“the seed of success is not in you.” 

A savings account may be opened with 
as little as one dollar and added to as you 


OT ED sognee ~ a 





IT ALL HAPPENED 


earn. To meet the requirement the ac- 
count must be in a regular bank and not 
in a bank at your home. In making your 
report be sure that you get your banker 
to sign his name in the proper blank. 
Just to write in his name yourself is not 
enough. 
197479 


Now figure this out: Too pears of rains 
were scent two the farm. 

That might read more sensibly written 
thus: Two pairs of reins were sent to 
the farm. In the English language we 
have so many words that are pronounced 
alike but are spelled differently and have 
different meanings that often a foreigner 
coming to our country finds it almost 
impossible to understand us. You can ob- 
serve for yourself any number of words 
that when spoken might have two or 
more entirely different meanings. 


Sincerely yours, 





| BOYS’ CLUB WORK IS BOOM- | 
| ING IN CULLMAN COUNTY | 





VER 300 boys attended the Cullman 

County, Alabama, 4-H club camp 
held at Camp Kill Care on the Warrior 
River near Hanceville, July 18 and 19. 
A baseball game, horseshoe pitching, 
swimming, and talks with the boys about 
their projects and about farm life were 
features of the camp. The Logan Club 
of which Culbert Kilgo is president, had 
the largest number present, 29 of their 
31 members attending. These Logan boys, 
by the way, are sure enough live wires. 
They have a baseball team, string band, 
brass band, and a quartette and have put 
on regular plays in their community for 
the benefit of their club. 

County Agent C. H. Bedingfield was in 
charge of the camp. Among those as- 
sisting him were Troy Thompson and 
“Nick” Carter of the State Department of 
Agriculture; A. H. Barnett, county agent 
of Blount; C. J. Hayden; Felston Mul- 
lins, teacher of vocational agriculture at 
Fairview, and T. S. Morrow, vocational 
teacher in the West Point community. 

With only 11 less than 1,000 boys en- 
rolled in 30 4-H clubs in the county 
this year, Cullman is claiming not only 
the all time record for Alabama but what 
may also be a record or very near a 
record for the entire country. They would 
like to hear from any other county that 
has a larger enrollment. There were 775 
at the boys’ club rally held at Cullman 
in the spring. County Agent Bedingfield 
reports excellent progress in project work, 
and that the Farm Bureau has promised 
to finance the publication of a bulletin 
summarizing 4H club work in the county 
at the end of the year. 

ALEXANDER NUNN. 
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AT 4-H CLUB CAMP 


Tattnall County, Georgia, 4-H club boys enjoying a fistic bout at their annual county 


4-H club camp. Club 
farm. boys and girls this summer. 






camps are providing wholesome recreation for thousands of Southern 


‘it may be 2 o'clock, or 5:45 or later. 
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RANDOM BITS OF STATIC] 


By ETHEL ROGERS 











AST week we had the privilege 
listening in on returns from basely 
played at night. Playing baseball at nigh 
is a new thing in this section, and as, 
seldom have opportunity to attend gamed 
or hear daytime broadcasts of them 
enjoyed very much getting the re 
on these night games. The announcer jg 
a sporting event certainly has a lot tog 
with the pleasure of listeners. Of coup 
he doesn’t make the game go one Way of 
another, but he can make the game 
pleasure by putting pep into it or a pa 
by overdoing it or underdoing it. 
79 ~*29 

After mentioning the French Trio anf 
the Aztecs in last week’s column, we wer 
home that Saturday afternoon and jj 
tened to both groups. They are 
worth tuning in on for a half hour each 
The French Trio is heard from 2.304 
3:00 on Saturdays. The Aztecs are @ 
the air a half hour each day, but nota 
any set time. Sometimes it’s noon, @ 


1977 
It must be nice to be popular. Most 
us scheme and plan how we can get our 
selves invited somewhere to spend our vw 
cation, or we go to some resort or on? 
sight seeing trip, but Jessica Dragonett, 
the soprano who sings on the Cities Servig 
program weekly over the NBC, has a dit 
ferent problem. Hers is deciding whic 
of 150 invitations from radio fans sk 
will accept. The invitations are fro 
practically every section of the world. 
19 
The August 1 cotton crop report wil 
be a feature of the National Farm an 
Home Hour on Saturday, August 8, 0s 
Thursday (August 6) there will be a tak 
of particular interest to dairy farmers 
It will be on “A New Method of Ap 
portioning Grain to Milk Cows,” and wil 
be made by T. E. Woodward, superit- 
tendent of the United States Dairy Ex 
periment Station at Beltsville, Md. 


1979 


We mentioned Phil Cook, the Quaker 
Man, and his daily-except-Saturday-ant- 
Sunday program a few weeks ago, bit 
perhaps you'll be interested in what some 
one else has to say about him :— 

“Known at various times as ‘The One 
Man Broadcasting Station,’ the ‘Chait 
Lightning Change Artist,’ and ‘A whol 
troupe of one-man shows,’ Phil Cook, the 
Quaker man who broadcasts nightly be 
tween 5:30 and 5:45 p.m. Central Stant- 


ard Time, save Saturday and Sunday, 
over a wide network of NBC station 
has never been really accurately de- 


scribed, merely because it is a virtual itt 
possibility to do so. 

“The comedian’s part in these 15-mit 
ute Quaker broadcasts consists only i 
that he writes, directs, produces, all 
acts. When there are several charactéts 
in the same show, Phil assumes each 
switching back and forth between the 

various mannerisms of speech withott 
the customary interruption that usually 
is attendant in a show of more than om 
character. Then, too, the usual ‘cue 

is entirely unnecessary in this type 
production. 

“Cook is also famous for his abililf 
with the ukulele and guitar.” 


119 


The third essential of a good “B” bat 
tery is shelf life. 

3. Shelf Life—Between the time df 
manufacture and ultimate delivery to 
consumer, the battery passes from mailt 
facturing plant, to regional warehouse® 
jobber, to the dealer, and finally to ¥% 
the consumer. Batteries enjoying a nati@ 
wide reputation and large sale are 
tributed with much greater speed 
those not so well known. The shé 
the time between manufacture and @ 
the less the shelf depreciation. Furtit® 
more, shelf life can be built into a 
tery by including certain chemicals 
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TIMELY GARDEN AND 
ORCHARD JOBS 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive 
Farmer 














URPLE Top Globe, White Globe, and 
Seven Top are the three leading varieties 
of turnips. 

2, Plant turnips in rows, thin out and cul- 
tivate. If planted this way it is much easier 
to control plant lice 
than when sowed 
broadcast. 

3. A thoroughly pul- 
verized, rich and coni- 
paratively moist soil is 
needed for turnips. A 
place from which a 
crop of vegetables has 
been harvested is good. 


4. For late fall and 
early winter head let- 
tuce, sow seed in beds 
during’ this month and 
transplant in rows later. The Iceberg and 
Big Boston are two good varieties. 





L. A. NIVEN 


5, For a continuous supply of fresh snap- 
beans, plant every two weeks up to 60 days 
before frost usually appears. Stringless Green 
Pod and Refugee are two of the best fall 
varieties. 


6. There is still time in the Middle and 
Lower South to put im a crop of rutabagas. 
If not already sowed, put in some right away, 
handling in the same general way as for regu- 
lar turnips. 


7. In pound lots, turnip seed is selling this 
season from 35 to 50 cents at the store or 
50 to 70 cents delivered. Let’s spend $1 to 
$1.50 for a couple of pounds or enough to put 
in a whole acre or more. Those not needed 


for food and for which there is no ready sale 


may be profitably fed to cattle, hogs, or 


chickens. 


8. To aid in the control of bean beetle, plow 
under old snapbean and butterbean vines 
immediately after picking is completed. Do 
this whether growing a few rows in the gar- 
den or on a large commercial acreage. 

9. Sprinkling flowers and shrubs with water 
every day or two does more harm than good. 
Only when applied in sufficient quantities to 
soak the ground several inches deep will it 
help. If this can’t be done, better mulch 
with straw, leaves, grass, or other material. 

10. For tender, crisp beets in late fall and 
early winter, make another sowing now. Soak 
the seed before sowing unless the ground is 
quite moist. 


ll. There is still time to set a late crop of 
tomatoes. If plants aren’t available, use the 
tender suckers, cutting them 6 to 8 inches 
long, pinching off all the leaves except a 
few at the top and setting deep. Leave only an 
inch or two of the top out of the ground. 
Set plants deep also. 


_ 12. Sow turnips this month and next. Now 
is the best time in the mountainous sections; 
the latter part of the month in the central 
and lower part of the. South. 


13. In the upper part of the South, sow a 
fall crop of English peas soon. In the lower 
part make the sowing during the latter part 
of the month or early September. 


Fertilizer Does Not Poison Vege- 
tables 


“| APPLIED nitrate of soda in the mid- 

dle of my butterbean rows, also to 
other vegetables. Have heard a good 
deal about this fertilizer poisoning vege- 


tables, making them unfit for use. Is this 
true?” 


By no stretch of the imagination is it 
Possible for the application of nitrate of 
soda to beans or other vegetables to poi- 
son them, making unfit for use. Just why 
such an idea as this should be prevalent 
is beyond us, because there is no possible 
Way of fertilizer used for plant food 
Purposes poisoning vegetables for eating. 





BROWN ROT 
: By DR. T. H. MCHATTON 
Horticulturist, Georgia State College of 


Agriculture 
ee 


BITTER rot (Glomeralla cingulata) is 

One of the most serious, if not the 
Most serious, condition the Southern ap- 
ple 8tower is having to fight. In locali- 
tes of heavy rainfall, with relatively high 
temperatures, this fungus seems to run 
wild in the orchards. It makes its ap- 
Pearance from the middle of June until 
end of September. Usually, how- 
» It does not come into prominence 





ever, 
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he ‘Jrend of the Markets 








HE following represent average prices at designated markets, except 
peanuts, which are for Georgia shipping points :— 


Chicago :— 


Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, 1.. .$0.05% $0.053% $0.06% $ ree 
Potatoes, Triumphs, cwt..........++: *1.77% 2.75 2.62% 1.52 
Hogs, average, cwe. ......ccceceeees 8.50 8.90 11.10 7.97 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ........ 8.70 9.64 13.08 7.08 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, doz. .......... 17% 19 T.31% +.22 
Oe rer err ri .20 21 2814 14 
SE ME I ng wx 5 c-00 0% 000 eo 35 32% 41% 26 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ....... 884 894 1.38% 1.00% 
Core, Ne. 8 WEMNE, BO. occ ccccvccwss 82% P 1.0434 67 
ee ae ee a 36% 3 50% 43%; 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ...........-20.50 19.50 21.50 17.95 
New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, 16. .......... 1315 1325 1875 1348 
Potatoes, Va., Norfolk, No.1 best, bbl. 3.12% 3.6214 4.50 sarees 


* Cobblers. + Fresh firsts. 


COTTON CONSUMPTION FIGURES 


The following figures show for the years indicated the number of spindles in active 
operation during June, consumption and exports of cotton during June of each year, 


and also for 11 months ending June 30:— 


Spindles in operation (in millions) 


Consumption by domestic mills for*June.... 


Consumption by domestic mills for 11 months end- 


ing June 30 
Exports for June 
Exports for 11 months ending June 30 


1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 
vevbces 27.6 30.6 28.6 32.8 31.8 
(in thousand of bales) 
éavetens 569 510 660 
saeeunee 5,735 6,544 5,994 6,620 6,395 
ae has Sh5 185 299 444 468 339 
éedectes 6,514 7,806 7,696 10,555 7,177 








until July. The grower has, therefore, 
been to the expense of spraying for the 
codling moth and other conditions. His 
crop may be well on the road to maturity, 
and almost overnight bitter rot will ruin 
it. It is serious throughout the whole 
Southern apple district, and seems to be- 
come a greater menace in the apple grow- 
ing regions of the more western states, 
such as Arkansas and Missouri. Thirty 
years ago, its estimated damage was 
$10,000,000 per year. Since that time no 
one has dared to guess at the amount. 

A great many of the Southern varieties 
have developed something of a resistance 
to the disease. However, even the most 
resistant types succumb when weather 
conditions are just right. 

The trouble appears as small, brown, 
almost colorless spots or _ blister-like 
places just beneath the skin of the ap- 
ple. These areas rapidly increase in 
size, attaining one inch in diameter in 
from four to five days. When about one- 
half inch across, the spots sink and con- 
centric rings or pustules make their ap- 
pearance, which upon breaking through 
the skin appear as pink beads at first, 
and later become dark brown or black. 

The disease may live in the old mum- 
mified fruit on the ground, and in cankers 
on the limbs. Therefore, remedial meas- 
ures consist in removing the cankered 
spots during pruning operations and in 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture. Ap- 
plications of this fungicide should begin 
by the middle of June, and certainly not 





later than the first of July: they should 
be repeated every three weeks through 
August, into September. Select as far 
as possible bright sunshiny days for do- 
ing this spraying, keeping the trees well 
covered with the mixture, but at the same 
time taking every precaution to prevent 
serious foliage injury by the Bordeaux. 





| A TALE OF TWO BULLS. | 


N A dairy herd of six cows with a 

yearly average butterfat production of 
489 pounds per cow, a good dairy sire was 
used. In another herd of 10 cows with a 
yearly average butterfat production of 
499 pounds per cow, a poor dairy sire 
was used. The results are shown in the 
table below :— 





SIRE A SIRE B 
Butterfat production Butterfat production 
by by 
Dam Daughter Dam Daughter 
(pounds) (pounds) (pounds)  . (pounds) 
553 655 536 311 
402 719 430 258 
372 897 416 201 
373 645 567 322 
616 461 567 264 
616 674 426 218 
--— — 530 246 
T489 T675 507 231 

+186 507 347 
506 399 
T499 280 
t—219 
tAverage. tDifference. 


A proven sire may cost more but he’s 
worth more. 





Pa 








SOLD SIX MULES AND BOUGHT THIS OUTFIT 
Cultivating cotton, two rows complete at a through, thirty acres a day. 


my cotton in a hurry,” says E. R. Jamieson, 


“I can get oyer 
aster Farmer, Hale County, Alabama. 








| UNCLE FRED'S COLUMN’ | 


| By G. F. HUNNICUTT | 
L 















































































South Georgia Has a Wonderful 
Cotton Crop 


HAVE traveled clear across South 

Georgia and I have never seen such a 
splendid crop of cotton since the advent 
of the boll weevil. In every county that 
I have visited the 
cotton is blooming in 
the top just like old 


times. I have seen 
many a field that 
was blooming so 
profusely that it 


looked like a flower 
garden. The week of 
excessive hot weath- 
er from July 5 to 
July 12 did some 
damage but no year will pass without a 
slight dropping of fruit on cotton. 





G. F. HUNNICUTT 


In some localities the boll weevil will 
yet take its toll, but as a rule the season 
has been ideal for cotton. It is common 
to hear a farmer say, “I will make a bale 
of cotton per acre—that is, I have the 
bolls on it now to give this yield if no 
disaster occurs;” It is very unusual to 
see a crop of cotton average so well as 
the one in all South Georgia does this 
year. 


The farmers have all become reconciled 
to the fact that cotton will sell for a 
low price this fall. Within three weeks 
the gins will be humming and the crop of 
1930 will begin to move. While the 
prices of all farm commodities will be 
cheap, the crop movement is the only 
thing that can bring relief from the 
present money stringency. It puts mil- 
lions of dollars into circulation to move 
the year’s crop and this money is spread 
out over a wider territory and touches 
the hands of more people than any dis- 
tribution that can be made. The farmers 
are the true relief board. To many a 
farmer who has managed to keep out of 
debt or has gone in debt only to a small 
extent this crop will bring permanent 
relief. To those who are heavily in debt 
the relief will be only temporary. 


Remember, friends, the true farm relief 
is in the management and not in the high 
prices or in the hands of the Farm Board 
or in the Halls of Congress. It is a per- 
sonal matter after all. 


Lost Out on Truck Crops This Year 


N EVERY section of South Georgia 

that I have visited I hear the com- 
plaint about truck crops—beans, tomatoes, 
and cucumbers—proving a failure. This 
is something very unusual. Every year 
before I would find that the farmers in 
some sections had come out well. Both 
the quantity and the quality have been 
unusually good. It is certainly a, pity to 
see good foods wasted. 


This condition will not occur again in 
many years. The present overstocked 
market condition was brought about by 
two things—the great expansion in pro- 
duction, and the restriction of consump- 
tion on account of the unemployment in 
the cities. The farmers should and will 
cut the acreage in all truck crops next 
year. 


The trouble lies in the fact that our 
farmers are not conservative. They go to 
extremes. For instance, I was talking 
to one farmer who had never grown toma- 
toes before and he planted 13 acres. Two 
or three acres would have been ample. 
Another increased his cucumbers from 
two to eight acres. He made money on 
the two acres and lost on the eight acres. 
A farmer who in 1929 made money on 
50 acres of watermelons was not satisfied 
to try to repeat this good record but he 
must plant 150 acres to lose, as he said, 
$1,500. 

Remember that prudence is the begin- 
ning of wisdom and safety in farming. 
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Classified Ads 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDIBION, 
advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 


insertions same rate. 


Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. 


inch in table below. 


covering Georgia, 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. 
Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 


Alabama, and Florida. It will pay many 
Additional 


Note rates per 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, including each initial in your name and ad~- 


dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local b 


i ance. 





Rhode Island Reds 











Very fine cockerels and pullets from our famous 
S. C. Reds, priced cheap to sell. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Mr. and Mrs. Asa Watson, Strongs, Miss. 

Wyandottes 
Purebred Silver Laced Wyandotte cockerels, pullets, 
$1.50. Ophelia Longmires, Bells, Tenn. 
Livestock 
Duroc-Jerseys 
Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 


W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 








Edition— Cireulation—| Stacce Cevered— Regular Classified— | Display Classi fied— 
Georgia-Alabama .. 105,000 Ga., Ala., and Fia....... Te per word $7.00 per inch 
SD sscacdees 150,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma. 9c per word 8.50 per inch 
Carolinas: Virginia 150,000 N. C., 8. C., and Va.... 10 per word .50 per inc 
Mississippi Valley. 115,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn. 7c per word $7.00 per inch 
Kentucky -Tennesses 80,000 Ky., Middle and BE. Tenn. 6c per word $4.50 per inc 
All five editions... 600,000 Whole South ........... 35e per word $32.50 per inch 








Address Classified —e ar tere The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Als. 





F arms For Sale or Rent 


Louisiana 


Attention, Farmers.—One hundred choice, well im- 
proved farms, running from thirty to three hundred 
acres, located in the rich Mississippi River delta of 














Cabbage—Collard—Tomato 


acres Cabbage and Collard plants for fall head- 
00 





ing 500, $1; 1,000. $1.75: prepaid. 5.000, $5; ex- 

pressed, "Wholesale Plant Company, Franklin, Va. 
Cobbage, Tomato and Collard plants; leading vari- 

eties; now ready. Shipped promptly. $1.25 thousand, 


mailed; 75¢e thousand, expressed. Gainesville Plant 























Louisiana, on beautiful Lake Bruin. Good school_ and wae ms a 
church facilities, healthy location, no overflow. Land arm, Gainesville, Ga. 
produces bale of cotton to the acre without fertilizer Well rooted, 7-inch Stone Tomatoes, Hastings’ fa- 
Several farms to rent to good tenants owning their mous cabbage heading Collard, Charleston Wakefield 
own teims and tools, Jas. P. Allen, Owner, St. Joseph, (Cabhage plants: 60c, 300: 600, $1: $1.35 thousand; 
Louisiana. postpaid. Clyde Burell, Auburn, Ga. 
e a | © Guaranteed, well rooted, 7-inch plants New Stone 
Mississippi Tomato, a. weaned, Ketel pecking. Ceeea: 
For Sale.—Improved homes, good land, good locality, senuine Copenhagen, akefields. amous cabbage- 
roads, schools and churches; priced reasonable. Write heading Collard. 300, 60c; 600, $1; 1,000, $1.40; 
owner, M. B. Lee, Corinth, Miss rushed postpaid Clyde M ddox, Buford, Ga. 
Plants Now Ready.—7 inches high Shipped prompt- 
Texas ly in vent ilated boxes. Jersey and Charleston Wake- 
field © Sto and Baltimore Tomuto, heading 
Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good Collar f thomas dolivared, 10.000 lots up. 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 75,.- oss colle A ie C 4s ng - 
75c; express collect. Address Ovie Crowe, Gaines 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 vine Ga. 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- Now Ready for Fall and Winter.—Frostproof C»bhage 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops plants, Georgia Cabbage-Collard plants; Greater Balti- 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located more Stone, Matchless Tomato plants. Price: 500 fe 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, $1; 1,000 for $1.50; shipped ec.o.d. For plants and 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder postage send no money, pay the postmin. Sand Moun- 
write R. J. Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., tiin Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 
Lubbock, Texas. : 
Potatoes 
l Potato plants. Certified Nancy Hall: $2. 1,000. 
ants Write for prices on over 5,000. All postpaid. John 
W. Nix, Glen Allen, Ala. 
NOTICE:—-IN THE PURCHASB OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation Nursery Stock 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘“‘prepa Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large stock. 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. cord Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Cabbage—Collard—Tomato 


Cabbage and Collard pleate: ft. 1,000; postpaid. 
y yilson, Claremont, N. 
“Coll: urd "pli ant s. 

1. Ptedmont 


Leading va- 


Summer Cabbage and 
Plant Co., 


rieties. 500, 65c; 
Greenville, 8. C. 








Fall Plants.—Cabbage, Tomatoes, Collards, Pepper, 
Eggplants: 200, 60c; 500, $1; 1,000, $2; postpaid. 
Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 

Plants for Fall Crop.—Cabbage, Tomatoes, cones 


Collards: 200, 60c; 500, $1; 1,000, $2; 


Eggplants, 
Branan, Gordon, Ga, 


postpaid, W. H. 











Showing Burr Clover on Burr Clover 
Farms, Rock Hill, S. C. 


Results Were Wonderful 


The originators of Early Southern Burr 
Clover have advertised for several years 


in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
They have found Classified Ads in All 
Editions profitable and in the following 
letter endorse the effectiveness of these 
little ads: 

“It may interest you to know that 
results from advertising we do with 
you are quite remarkable. Credit was 
given to each paper mentioned in every 
letter we received and ‘Saw Your Ad 
in Progressive Farmer’ led all other 


This | 


Over 5,000 advertisers have used Classified Ads. in 
Progressive Farmer this year. You will find it prof- 
itable to follow their example. 


Seeds 


Austrian Winter Peas 








Austrian Peas and Hairy Vetch. Lamberts, Dar- 
lington, Ala 

For Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas and 1d Monantha 
Vetch, immediate and fall shipment. V. R. Bush, 


Albany, Ga. 

Austrian Winter Peas.—Booking orders for fall de- 
livery. Attractive low prices. Write. Snelson 
Company, Athens, Ga. 














Essex 


Registered Essex Satisfaction guaranteed. W. J. 








Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 
Herefords 
Polled Hereford heifers and yearling bulls. Lam- 
berts. Darlington, Ala 
Red Polls 
Four two-year-old heifers, bred in March to bull 


whose dam made 443 pounds butter for year. All reg 
istered and tubercular tested. No better breeding to 
be had. For quick sale, $150 each. Open heifers, 
$100 each. Mr. Farmer, this is your chance to invest 
whore it will pay better than any crop you grow. Oak 




















Grove Stock Farm, Cluster Springs, Va, 
Goats 

Braziat, Florida.—Address lost. If still interested 

in milk goats write again. Lewis, Irvington. Ala. 
Sheep 

Shropshire rams on approval. Donald Green, Oakland, 
Tilinois. 

Southdown sheep: Spotted Poland China pigs. Fox 
Brothers. Sevierville, Tenn. M4 
Rabbits 
Raise Chinchilla Rabbits for food and fur, Cata- 
logue upon request. Licensed registrar. Sarata Fur 

Farm, Vicksburg. Miss. 

Rabbits for Sale.—Gold certificate pedigreed stock 
Chinchillas and New Zealand Whites. Prices 50¢ and 
up: bred does $3. Walter Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 

Two or More Breeds 
Guernsey cattle. Hampshire hogs; registered. Young 











bulls and Hampshire pige. Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, 
Mississippi 
Dogs 

Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers. Lists 10c. Pete Slater, 
Rox P, Pana, 

Collies, tricolored, registered stock, $10. George 
Whitesel, North River, Va 

Rat Terrier puppies, bred for ratters. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansas 


For Sale,—( we) pups: Redbone and old Southern 
stock; $6 each. J. Morris, Fayetteville, Ala. 


Pedigreed Police puppies. males $13. 
Shipped c.o.d. Tilmer Thompson, Minn. 


Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding with symptom chart. 48 pages, Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 1026 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 





Females $10; 
Elmore, 











Miscellaneous 


Corn Harvesters 


poor man’s price—only 
Free catalog show- 
Salina, Kansas, 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. 
ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., 























We manufacture the best Bean Harvester in the 
world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C. Honey 
New crop pure table Honey: six 5-pound cans i 95; 
: Clover six 10- pound cans, $5. 50; two ‘S-callon cans $9.95, Gulf 
For information on Bur Clover and Kudsu, wite a  __ 
Originators of Early Southern Bur Clover, Roc . es as 
South Carolina. Kodak Finishing 
Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. White Co., 
Rye Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 
Abruzzi seed Rye, $1.50 bushel. H. McIntosh, Hayes- Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. Wilson Studio, 
ville, N. C. Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala, 
n Sample Enlargement, dime. Roll developed, 25c 
Miscellaneous Seeds silver. Brown Studio, Warsaw, N. C. 
Hardy Alfalfa Seed. 90% pure $8.80. Sweet Clover Trial Offer.—Your first roll film developed and six 
95% pure $3.50. Both 60 pound bushel. Return seed lossy prints for isc. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 


if not satisfied. George Bowman. Concordia, Kansas. 








Poultry and Eggs 
Baby Chicks 


Reds, Rocks, Leghorns: $9, prepaid. 
ed. Electrically hatched. Hamilton’s Hatchery, 
Hill, Ala. 

Chicks 8¢ 
under 100. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Reduced Prices—Rocks, 
100; heavy mixed, $9; postpaid. 
Farms, Waycross, Ga. 

Reds, Barred Rocks, 
tested, $7.95; prepaid; 
Jefferson City, Mo. 

Mathis Certified Chicks.—Guaranteed to live. Heavy 
layers. Leading breeds, $6 hundred up. Catalog 
free. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, Kansas. 


Chicks 5%c Up.—Big, healthy, quick maturing mon- 
ey makers. Purebred vo weeks guarantee to live. 


State accredit- 
Grove 





breed. Add 50c to orders 
Woodlawn Hatcheries, 


each Any 
Guaranteed stock. 





$9.50, 


Reds, Orpingtons; 
Satilla 


Live delivery. 





White Rocks: 100, $6.95; blood 
live delivery.. Central Farms, 














us much more and we got little busi- 
ness from them. We expect to use 
ONLY The Progressive Farmer next 
year. 


The writer has spent many years 
breeding clover from the best varieties 
ef the thirty-seven kinds of burr clov- 
ers. It looks like we have what the 
farmer needs for we get hundreds of 
repeat orders from satisfied customers.” 

A. F. Ruff, Proprietor, 
Burr Clover Farms, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 
Have you seeds, plants, livestock, or 
other products to sell? Employ a Clas- 
sified Ad in THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER TO DO YOUR SELLING. 
The rate and circulation by editions 
will be found at the top of this page. 
CLASSIFIED ADS WILL TELL 
AND SELL 























papers, the orders totaling $2,690.00. Leading varieties. Free catalog. Booth Farms, Box 
did J f busi 525, Clinton, Mo. 
cost us only $67.80. Other papers cost Buty Chicks.—Standard bred, production type; Bar- 


Orpingtons: 100, 
delivery. 


Leghorns, 
prepaid; live 


ted enteke, Reds, English 
$7.5 blood tested, $8.50; 
; hoe Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 





Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 5%c up. 











authorized Eastman agents, Birmingham, 
Deluxe pictures, four 


Brombergs, 
Alabama, develop roll film free. 
to six cents each. 


Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next kodak 
films developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Of Interest to Women 


Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.—Guaranteed. 
Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 60c or sent c.o.d. 
Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., Dept. 5, 
Sedalia, Mo. 
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| MONTGOMERY FIRST ALA 
BAMA COUNTY FREED OF TB 


———] 

J ee MONTGOMERY County goes the 

honor of being the first county jp 

Alabama to be free from tuberculogis 
in livestock. 

On August 1 this county was declared 
by Dr. C. A. Cary, state veterinarian an 
dean of the College of Veterinary Meg. 
cine, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, fp 
be free as a result of eradication work 
which was started in March and done by 
the State Department of Agriculture any 
Industries, the Federal government, ang 
Montgomery County. 

Dr. R. E. Jackson, federal inspector for 
Alabama, codperated in the work and 
joined with Dr. Cary in a report sent tp 
Washington in which they recommended 
that Montgomery County be placed ip 
the “free area.” 

Jefferson County will be declared free 
before the last of August. Work is ip 
progress in Dallas County with no assur. 
ance as to when it will be completed. | 
was started in Lowndes on August 1, Dr, 
Cary reported. P. O. DAVIS, 


CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE | 


By CARLTON WILLIAMS | 




















1 ASKED HER IF SHE 
ROLLED THEM—SHE 
SAID SHE'D NEVER 
TRIED = OUST THEN 
A LITTLE MOUSE 


Now 








COLUMBIA Co~ ARK, 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Lillie J. Teart, Lowndes County, Ga. 
Ouida Hutto, Candler County, Ga, 
Lois Blackburn, Baldwin County, Ala, 











Tobacco 


Tennessee Red Leaf.—Mild and sweet; 10 pound 
picked chewing, $2.20; 10 pounds mellow smoking, $1.00 
You pay postage, Collier Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tem 

Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality, Chewing, 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50. Smoking: 10, $1.75. 
free. Pay postman, United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 

Tobacco Sale.—Price cut, quality better. Mild 
smoking, 10 pounds $1; select best smoking, 10 — 
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$1.50; hand picked chewing, 10 pounds $2.25, 
anteed. Pay for tobacco and postage on arrival. Fuqu 
Bros., Rockvale, Ky. 








Want to Buy 


Wanted.—10,000 Catalpa Worms weekly. Will i 
l5e hundred for all that reach me in good living co 
dition. E, B. Shepard, Jr., Mount Vernon, Ala. 


Help Wanted 
Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nast 
ville. Let us train you to be an ape automa 




















Special.—Ladies Rayon Hose, 12 pairs $1.60; three 
pairs pur thread silk hose 98c; postpaid; slightly im- ™echanic and help n get a g - z e cost 
perfect. Send 20c for sample pair hose and eageein you is sm i > yw * oe or! ree be ville, 
list. Scott Distributing Company, Asheboro, N. write Nushv le Auto Schoo ent. 
— 
——=- 
Patents 
Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- A W d 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., gents ante 
Washington, D. Honorable methods. Concord 





Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents, Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
‘‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ 
form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent a, 77-3 
Security Bank Building, Washington, 





Schools and Colleges 


Free Scholarships. Write for particulars. 
Conservatory of Music, Durham, mm 


Southern 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. — 

Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Flaw 
ings and Specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerms 
Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extra 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnecessary. Oi 
nation Co., 651, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. Prot 
itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiaha. at 

















Let Mr. Ozment help “you qualify at once for a 











Amazing profits selling new Tablecloth. Looks lilt 
h like oilcloth. Samples free, Beste 
























Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time steady government job; $125-$250 month. Write Ozment linen, Was’ 
guarantes1_ Get our big free catalogue. ~ Superior nst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. , 144 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 
Hatchery, Box 8-3, Windsor, Mo. T b ski og soo selling er A psig veereg 1 
obacco people. Vrite for free sample and terms to @ 
Leghorns Te Pestneid. wi i _—— 1° , Ma 7 Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, Rich 
- acco, - paid.— d red leaf chewirg, pounds mond a 
Dark Brown Leghorn cockerels, April hatched, $1.25 9 9% : : : 
each, Mrs. C. C. Crabtree, Stevenson, Ala. ll cae — 4, 5. Garner, Dresden, Sell Fruit Trees.—Summer work for farmers, Teaches 
and others. Profitable and pleasant. An excellent 8 
For Sale.—100 White Leghorn pullets, 4% months Tobacco, postpaid. Good, old, mellowed in bulk; line. Write for terms, Concord Nurseries, 
old; Hanson strain. From hens with trapnest records chewing, 10 pounds $2.25; smoking, $1.50. Chester Concord, Ga. > 
pe ger Sed 7 Baad ee we feaand 5, Be By Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets * 
+ I a enen, See wre Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed best red leaf chew- patented patch for instantly mending leaks in_all on 
peencntd tere at a ing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10 pounds $2.75; smoking 20c. sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., 
Pl outh Rock Homer Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 701, Amsterdam, N. —— 
yee a Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow, juicy If I send you a Suit made in latest style frow 
For Sale.—Barred Plymouth Rocks. Mrs, R. Burge, leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Best smoking finest goods, will you wear it and show it te 
Kimbrough, Ala. 20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. friends as a sample of my sensational tailoring Vm 
Could you use $3.00 an hour for a little spare . 
For Sale.—250 White Rock pullets, $1.25 each. Tobacco, prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 nds If so, write at once for my wonderful new prope 
Fishel stock. Culled and blood tested. Mrs. A..E. $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50; smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 Just write your name and address on card and 
Harvey, Brewton, Ala. pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams Pool, Sharon, Tenn. to L. EB. Asher, 131 South Peoria, Dept. 16, 
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DETROIT’S 
GREAT 
HOMELIKE 
HOTEL 


In THE VERY HEART OF DETROIT 


HE TULLER is the headquarters 

for tourists and travelers. De- 
lightfully furnished, homelike at- 
mosphere. Abundance of air and 
sunshine, large, spacious lobbies 
and lounging rooms. Famous for 
our restaurants, 


800 


ROOMS WITH BATH 


ig 


Hote. TULLER 


Facing Grand Circus Park 


HAROLD A. SAGE, Manager 
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forced STERLING razor on 30 day trial. 
—— a wales lone Edge Flag 
Serop FREE. 


‘TIMORE, MD. 
PUREBRED BABY CHICKS — 


REDUCED PRICES 
CERTIFIED CHICKS 


from 200 egg cockerels. ED Tested. 100% live de« 
ivery, prepaid. PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 











Catalog Free Utility | Egg Bred Quality Master Bre@ 
Strain Strain train 
Leghorns .......+00+++++ 8.00 $10.00 $12.00 

s 10.00 13. 

¥ 12.00 15.06 
s .0 12.00 15.00 
Wyandottes............ 9.00 12.00 15.00 
Bf. Orpingtons . 9.00 12.00 15.00 
ht Brahmas 13.00 15.00 19.00 


Per 190: Assorted $7.50; Large Assorted $8.00. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS. Box ;9; SRENHAM, TEX, 








’ 

GEYER’S QUALITY CHICKS 

SUMMER PRICES 25 50 100 
8. C. Rhode Island Red |. 825 8525 $800 siz 30 
Barred Plyrho ith Rock . 2975 5.23 9.00 . 
Buff Orp. and W. Wyandotte. 3.00 5.50 10.00 7 
8. C. White Leghorn se Se ae 8.00 
Heavy Assorted os 250 650 7.50 
Assorted Odds and Ends 2.00 4.00 6.75 
We ship only fine, husky, livable chicks and guarantee 
100% live delivery ¢.0.D. shipments if requested, 


GEYER’S HATCHERY 
1702 Foster Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


C. 0. D. CHICKS as low as $6.75 per hundred. 
six and eight week old White Leghorn pullets. 
Catalogue Free. 











DRUMM EGG FARMS, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
KENTUCKY Get your chicks 
HATCHERY Ry CHICKS C. 0. D. before paving. 14 
rh bay postman the rest. C ~y delivered 
me. Write for cata 


best breeds; $1.00 down places order— 
Kentucky Hatchery, "352 West 4th St. Lexington, Ky. 














C. 0. D. CHICKS, Pullets and Started Chicks.—Imme- 


diate Delivery, Barred Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, White 
Rocks, White and Buff Orpingtons, Giants, Brown or 
White Legh nd Anconas. Write for prices 

NORMAN HATCHERIES, Knoxville, Tennessee 





PUREBRED POULTRY __ 


Narragansett. Turkey y Book Free 


It tells all about the wonderful new Narragansett 
turkeys which re so easy to raise and lay their eggs 
at home with the chickens, It tells how to get started 


With these turkeys that do not wilt and droop and sleep 











and die, but crow and feather up and fatten from the 
day they hatch Gives records of remarkable results 
With turkeys all over the U. S. Interesting pamphlet of 
instructive “‘turkey talk’? free to farmers. Address 
. MOSS J. BEALL, 

. F. D. 10 Cave City, Ky. 

















Advertise Your 


Seeds, Plants and 


Farm Products 
IN THE 


Classified Columns 


IT PAYS 























See Classified Pages for Rates 






























Bride—“There are 
cookery book.” 
. ;. ’ 
Husband—“Yes, I've tasted them.” 


“Guess who this is? 


ist 
MERCY ME! 
Customer—“I don’t like these pictures. They 
don’t do me justice.” 
Photographer—“Justice? Lady, what you 
want is mercy.” 
PRECAUTION 
Jack—“‘You'd better keep your eyes open 


around here. 


go 


“Got a corn.” 
“Flave you done anything for it?” ' 
“After the way it’s been hurting me? I 
should say not!” 

REDUCING 


t 


c 


SHOULD BE SATISFIED 
Roy—“T want that car in the window.” | 
Girl—“Well, it’s in the window.” | 


EASILY BELIEVED 
a lot of mistakes in this 


REAL DIPLOMACY 
(disguising her voice)— 


Wife on telephone 
Husband—“It’s —um—Edna.” 
Wife (furiously)—‘Edna!!!” 
Husband (disguising voice)—“Guess who this 


Mack—“*Why?” H 
“People will think you’re a darn fool if you 
around with them closed.” 

NO FRIEND OF HIS 


your foot?” 


| 


“What’s wrong with 


“Motoring is surely a great thing. I used 





o be fat and sluggish before the motoring 
raze, but now I’m spry and energetic.” 

“IT didn’t know you motored.” | 
“T don’t. 1 dodge.” 


HE MUST HAVE BEEN 


Silas—“Is Bill Perkins a liar?” 

Hiram—‘‘Well, I don’t know as I'd go so 
far as to say that, but I'll tell you this much 
—when feeding time comes, he can’t get his 
pigs to stir ‘til he gets someone else to call 
them for him!” 

MAKING PROGRESS 

An English curate taught an old man in 
his parish to read, After his lessons were 
finished, he was unable to call upon him for 
some time, and when at last he called he 
found only the man’s wife at home. 

“How is John?” said he. ‘And how does 


1 


f 


| 1 


I 


| 
t 


1e progress with his reading?” 
“Oh, nicely sir.” 

“TI suppose he can read his Bible quite com- 
ort ably now . 
“Bible, sir!” exclaimed the woman. ‘“‘Lor’ 
jess your soul! Why, John was out o’ 
sible and into the sporting papers long ago!” 


the 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 
By J. P. ALLE Y— Copyright. 1930, by | 


Syndicate, Inc, 


ed 





money 
know I’se worried bout it he oughter be 
|_sat’sfied! 





( DEYS BIN A GooD 
DEAL oO’ PRAYIN' FUH 
RAIN ROUN’ HEAH DIS 


SUMMER, MONGS’ DE 
FOLKS WHUT Dé 


FARMERS owes/ 
fa all 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


dat Til 
he 


bout 
long ez 


Sto’-keepuh pesterin’ me 
I owes him. Huh! 








(741 A) 
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Beware the mo- 
squitoe’s deadly 
dagger. Penetrates 
the skin. Inflamma- 
tion and infection 
quickly follow. Kill 
the dreaded mosquito 
with FLY-TOX. Safe 
and sure. Stainless, 
Has pleasant fra- 
grance. Developed at 
Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research 
by Rex Research 
Fellowship. 


Breeding by the Millions » Hatched in Filth 
Drenched with Dreadful, Sickening Bacteria 


FLY- 


KILLS THEM ALL 


SS 











KILLS anv REPELS 
Lice AND 

FLibea yiroes 
Nad 

















Relief for Animals, too... 


Spray STOCKAID high in barns and over 
livestock. Clears the air of flies, mosquitos, 
spiders and other insects. Mist settles down on backs of 
livestock and kills biting, sucking, stinging pests. Keeps 
insects away for hours. STOCKAID is stainless. Will not 
blister or irritate the skin. Keeps hair nice and glossy. 
Harmless to people and animals, but fatal to Flies, 
Mosquitoes, Fleas and Lice. 











DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 
a aad cheap. Lasts all sea- 

FAS eS te son. Made of metal, 

VER 47 r7niyf can’t spill or tip over; 

ee se 4 will not soil or injure 

ati 4 Te tae Ths a anything. Guaranteed. 
(aie SE @ insist upon DAISY FLY 
KILLER from your dealer. 

HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 































60 Monument 7) 


For a limited time to advertise our 
wonderful values, We want one in 
every community. 3 ft. high, 16 in. 
wide, 10 in, thick, wt. 500 Ibs, All 
Lettering Free, Satisfaction Guaran- 
teed. Write for information, 
American Memorial Company 
B-18, 1489 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 








On the Basis of Four to the Family 


Approximately 2,400,000 read The Progressive Farmer every week. 
it one of the best advertising mediums in the South. Try it. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND FARM WOMAN 


Raleigh, N. C. Birmingham, Ala. 





Dallas, Texas 


Memphis, Tenn. 





LIFETIME PIG 1 





creosote oil at A & L Plants. 


ENS 
A & L Lumber and Fence Posts are prop- 
érly treated under pressure with pure 


When used 


for building pig pens, fences or sheds this 


rot-resisting timber lasts a lifetime. 


painting required. 


No 


JNYBR @ Lom» Tie Go 


| 
RAIEWAT? ZEenANGS 
CEUICNSO 4 


_“SREGCSOTE PREVELAS DEST? Ne 





This makes 
Good results are sure. 


Louisville, Ky. 
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The Ford truek hauls for profit 
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WITH the Ford truck, an early start for market means an 
early arrival ... and a ready sale of your products, at good 
prices for the day. You will be gratified by the ease with 
which this sturdy truck covers the miles, swings your load 
safely up-hill and down; by the way it takes rough stretches 
without stiff jolts; and by the abundant power it brings to 
bear on mean grades, or muddy, miry ground. 

You will be pleased, as well, by the unflagging service the 
Ford truck gives, load after load, day after day; and by its 
low cost of operation over extended periods of time. 

Beneath the good-looking lines of Ford truck bodies is 
a strong and rugged chassis. The 4-cylinder engine develops 


and hot-spot manifold; valves of large diameter; cylin 
head of special design; and aluminum alloy pistons 
contribute to the performance of the Ford engine. 

Features of the chassis, which are of great impo r 
to your satisfaction with the service of the truck, are’ 
4-speed transmission; provision for power take-off mow 
ing; new, larger brakes; heavier front axle and spring; 
spiral bevel gear rear axle; and the dual rear wheels a1 
able at small additional cost. 

Go to your Ford dealer, see the sturdy and hands¢ 
bodies with which the truck is equipped, and examine’ 
chassis in detail. Let the dealer show you at what small € 


profitably it can serve you. 


40 horse-power at 2200 r.p.m., which is but a mod- E&> you can own and operate a Ford truck, and 


erate engine speed. A specially designed carburetor 





